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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








LAM PERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Beliincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of amr sola 
Nr ils prepa 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC. STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I declare Mrs. Ratclitte Se pine to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer. 
(Signed) PRoF. GB. LAMPERTI. 


June 17, 1890. Sedan Str 17, Dresden. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 


Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal sneenbten, 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr, and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST— TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church. Concert, O ' 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Ad iress Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 








CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Blidg.). 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Str N York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. macatatiats 





CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal! Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 





G. WARING STEBBINS 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 


Vocal Instruction. 

Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil! of 
LAMPERTI (&ider). 

The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York. 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 


Soprano 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot 
Garcia to teach her tamous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





GERRIT SMITH. 

Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 





LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Orator1o—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {3 West 59th Street, New York. 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
$2 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET V riviera E WETMORE 
Pupil of the celebrate 
MME SLORENZA p’ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York 
University Connection . ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 21st Street, or 
H. M. HIKSCHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
36 West lth Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory 
May and June in Europe Resumes Piano In- 
struction July 20 at Silver Lake, N. Y. 
For particulars address 
28 West 19th Street, New York. 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmony, 


Analvsis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 kast 74th Street. 





von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 
Cortralto, 

Opera. Concerts, Festivals. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 

pare them vocally and dramatically tor tne oper- 

atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 

Avenue, cor. 54th Street, New Vork. 


HELEN 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halli, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHICL FOR PlaNO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 








487 5th Avenue, New York. 


atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


297 Indiana Street, 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Union Square, West, New York. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Viclonceliiat. 
Now in Euro Will resume October 1. 
Address care of HE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivalsand Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Bruadwav. New York 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ‘ANTON SEIDL. All 
branches ot music taught by eminent teachers. 
> FROEHLICH, Director. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist. 
Lock Box 976. Chicago. 
Author of *“*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.’ 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis." 

« “Music as a Language,” &c., &c 
Persona! or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orcnestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Miss MARIE L OU ISE TODD, 


Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York 
‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 


in oan I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’’"—W™a. Mason 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York 


Mr. LEO KOFLER 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pau Is Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
of Breathing.” 
Address by mat! 29 Vesey Street 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Address: 122 West 126th St.. New York 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(C “ham ps Elysées). Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pu pil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street. New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 


E. CATENHUSEN, 

Vocal Teacher 58 irving Place, New York. 
“TI recommenda in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 

Voice Culture (Labord method). 

6 East 17th Street. New York, 

319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 

FOURTEENTH YEAR, 

1895-1896. 

MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 

SCHOOL 











FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAyING, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamporsss aoe technical developments on 
voice produc 
Fae my Heit, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Si 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INSTRUCTION, 


123 West 39th Stree’, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church-—Oratorio—Concert—O , 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 67 Irving Place, New York. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, 


has returned to America, Applications for en- 
gagements and tuition (Leschetizky method) can 
be made to her temporary address, 

STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St..New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


ENRICO DEZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 
voices cultivated per contract 
126 Kast 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 





Good 


Mug. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 80th Street, 
New York 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAvER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
138 Sth Avenue, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 
ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


New York. 


Paris. 


Pisin 


London, England. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ cLives POUR L'AVENIR. 


Mme.  EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


DMusnenorszLLEs YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


~ MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 


Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish 


34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mure. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Month. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparacion—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice. Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 





Mise-en- 








MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


§ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted. 


Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
132 West 85th Street, New York City. 





(ONCERT [aecrioN arer 


(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 








MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Paicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address. 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 





Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 
EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


in regular cast. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne, 


Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three vears. Terms, moderate. 


30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 





865 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 





The Most Successful School 


in America, 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


October 2 and 8, when Mrs A. K. Vike. will personally examine all applicants free of 
charge, and give advice as to future study. 


for Catalogue and Literature. Address 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 29 West 15th Street. New York. 


Enrollment Days for Season 6f 1896-7, 


School opens Monday, October 5. Send 


- Madame BERTRAMI, © 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 


(Parc Monceau.) 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PANS .—— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 


lime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTOT), 


PARIS. 








39 Rue de Prony, 


Parc Moncéau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rue de Vintimille, 


A 
M. LEON JANCEY, 
Du Theatre |’Odéon, Paris. 
Lyric Declamation — Facial Expression— 
Interpretation— Dictioa. 
In NEw YORK SEPTEMBER 1 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1896 
TERMS: $5.00 A LESSON. 
Limited number of pupils only received 
address immediately, therefore, 


62 Rue Condorcet, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


Paris, France. 





Please 


American comfort guaranteed the vear 


round. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 
Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








Boston. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSS-Guen, Ge orio. 
1 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 























Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Vielin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Secretary. 








19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the 
haan cOSEPE GAnNeY. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught. 
Improvisation, Accompanying, sie chestral 

Sight Reading :Instrumental), C oral, Orchestra 

Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 

studies at greatly reduced rates. mon. , Second 

prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 148, 6d, per term 

of twelve weeks. 
Over 3,500 Students 


Staff of 180 Professors. 
Prospectus and 


Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C, 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Ai sthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W., London. 





Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Comservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Plor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and -tammerers, 
18 EAKL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians ef 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
The best means of advertising everything connected wae 





music in England, Ire! = and Scotiand. Specimen 
terms will forw upon application to t nies, eos 
offices : » 1a iN, W., BN 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Kl, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency fer Musie Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 
Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 








a THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 











solicit for them the _ critical 
examination of the musi- 
the 





cal profession and 


public. 


CHICKERING 


& SONS, 
791 Tremont Street, 


= BOSTON. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 1290 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 











Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DREASDAN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof, Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director 
Hopner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Edugation from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Pro- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Direcior. 


New England Conservatory of Music, @ticage Conservatory of Musie 





SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


RICHARD H. DANA, President. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . . Piano, 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . . : Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI,. . . Vecal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . ° - Organ. 


8.E. JACOBSOHN,. .. . 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 


THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF Associated with Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
AMERICA. Empire Theatre. 


Complete in all its Departments. I -_ ‘ 
n addit 1 Oc 
Music, Oratory, Modern Languages and Tuning. SCSenEs So ngea Ooteter? 


Send or call for Illustrated Prospectus and The Empire Theatre 


Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, School of Opera. 
Principal Instructor, Mr. Edwin Hoff. 





Frani in Square, Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. Address for particulars —itim.. 


Chicago Musical College, NELSON WHEATCROFT, Director. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. ADAM SCHAAF, 
Tanice aay MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Dr. F. snare, 
Nee Ta Mattaini. Sesdetanh Desdecece, Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 








Wit1iaM Cast OFFI LESROOM 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN, panne Ae : 

Catalogue giving full information mailed free ave MAD ON ST., 
upon application. OBMIOCAGO, IiXsXs. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT “> SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution: liberal 
conditions. 
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ae —__ If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York, 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 Sixth Scireet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Detroit, Mich. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World's Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.c&P.HBRARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A TuorouGu MusicaL EDUCATION AFTER THE METHODS OF FOREMOST 
European CONSERVATORIES. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Klocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues addres 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Oincinnati, Ohio. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
premies for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments), 
SEMINARY: — Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History); 
PSLIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. Faizpr. GERNSHEIM, 





A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
POERITZ (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 
LAENDER, HEINRICH BANDLER, WILLY NIRKING (Violin); LEO SCHRATTENHOLZ (’Cello), etc , etc. 


Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 





2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to1 P.M. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, - 
PARIS, August 26, 1896. ) 

Norice— There ts no necessity of irregularity in the re- 
cetpt of Musicar Couriers by subscribers, Writeto above 
address on the very first instance. 

Subjects of the summer numbers, beginning June 3, 
were: Securing Engagements to Sing—Thoughts of a 
Prima Donna— Thoughts of a Pianist— Don'ts for 
Paris—Musical Career for American Girls—Miettes— 
Complaints from an Audience—Thoughts by Mr. Grau 
—Thoughts by Mr. Mapleson—The Relations Between 
Home and Foreign Musical Educations—Singing in Con- 
servatoire, I.—Conservatoire, I1.— Outdoor Music in 
Paris—Thoughts for the Coming Season—Musical Ex- 
pression, 

Date of each may be found by the almanac ; one subject 
each week. 





Society AND Must 


* * * The two kinds of people on earth that I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean 
Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes, 
And, oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
HILE attention is being drawn to society and 
music in New York, it may not be amiss to cast a 
glance back through the year in Paris and catch a sug- 
gestion of the order of musical entertainment to be found 
in the salons of the capital. At this season indeed it can 
be but a glance through memory, but a more complete 
suggestion may be looked for through the coming season. 

In the salon of Mme. Louis Desgenetais, sonata for piano 
and ’cello, by Rubinstein; Gounod’s Mors et Vita, Celes- 
tial chorus of the same score by the chorus of the Con- 
servatoire, pages of Bach and Scarlatti, Bach Pentecost 
air with ’cello accompaniment, an andante by Goltermann, 
berceuse by Fauré and Gounod’s Gallia. 

Interpreted by professional artists. Among the guests 
Comte de Montureux, Marquis and Marquise de Sayve, 
Mme. Lefévre-Pontalis, Vicomtesse de Suppé, Marquise 
de Barral, Marquis de Chabrillan, Comtesse de Gournay, 
Comtesse de Monteynard, Comte and Mlle. de Passage, 
Baron de Carnel de Saint-Martin, Comtesse de Yanville, 
Prince Lucinge-Faucigny, &c., an audience purely mon- 
daine, you see. 


At the Comtesse de Tredern's home—Biblis, with music 


by Massenet, anc Contes d’Hoffmann, by Offenbach. Best 
artists for music and mise en scéne. 

At an at home of Mme. Angéle Duglé—Works by Mas- 
senet, Fauré, Lefebvre, Ducoudray, Hahn, Boellmann and 
Vidal, fragments of Don César de Bazan, Repentir, la 
Chevriére, an idyl by Noél with female chorus. Audience 
mondaine and artist combined. 

Reception by the Comtesse Pierre de Ségur—Works by 
Gluck, Berlioz, Gounod, Rossini, Saint-Saéns, Lalo and 
Leoncavallo. Interpreted by best artists; audience wholly 
society. 

Concert by Comte de Chambrun at his home—Works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, Gluck, Gounod, Wagner, with 
full orchestra and organ. Bach cantatas and fragments 
from the Passion music are frequently given at this home. 

After-dinner music at the home of the Baronne de Bie- 
ville—Pages from Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Aida, Samson 
and Delila. 

At the home of Doctor Ducor—Haydn's Burlesque Sym- 
phony, berceuse by Langer, Fileuse by Godard. 

At Mme. Tarquini d’Or’s reception—Works by Vidal, 
Bruneau, Charpentier, Morietti, Gignoux, &c. 

Reception by Mme. Cibiel, wife of a deputy—Wagner 
pages and French romances by Van Dyck. 

In the Champs-Elysées salons of Mme. Vlasto—Szeg- 
mund’s Chant d’Amour from Die Walkiire, by Van Dyck, 
and pieces by Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Gounod, and 
Galli, by French artists and French comedy. Society 
audience. 

We all know that the luxurious home of the Princesse 
de Polignac is a veritable temple of music, where Beethoven 


is played weekly on principle, where Bach music is the 
literature of the drawing room and where works of the 
past centuries and of all classic schools are given with 
the best accompaniments of ancient instruments, best 
artists and directors to be had, to audiences of the cream 
of society and artistic circles of Paris. 

An idea of the princesse, by the way, introduced at 
several of her late reception-musicales, was most attract- 
ive and instructive; namely, an illuminated chart contain- 
ing the text sung, traced as sung by an indicator and 
accompanied by various motives taken from the musical 
subjects. 

The Princesse Bassaraba de Brancoran has artists from 
the Opéra, Opéra Comique and Conservatoire interpret 
works by Beethoven, Mozart, &c., with modern music also. 


musical background. 
before some 400 people of title, renown, position and cul- 
| ture more or less, was given a pantomime with music by 
Lemaire, a comedy, Au Mont Ida, by de Massa, and Sup- 
plice de Janot, music by Lemaire. Operatic artists and 
dancers p2rformed. 

An exquisite thing of this style of music story is the 
Chateau de Kénigsberg, with music by Francis Thomé. 
It was all the mode the past season. 
paniment to this legend is indescribably lovely, and one 
would forget if one could the line— 

‘** Pourquoi pleurer, on peut mourir!’’ 

Accounts have been given heretofore of the Russian 
music which forms the close of the elegant receptions of 
the Comtesse de Péthion. Dr. Blondel has whole acts of 
operas given in his parlors, rue |]’Arcade, and all the 
French composers are there from time to time to accom- 





pany their works. 
interesting musical programs. Mme. Morsse, wife of the 
consul general of the United States, encourages American 
talent in her affairs. Mrs. Walden Pell is a great lover 
of good music and good artists, and good American artists 
when she can find them. The Eustises are musical bene- 


the good and true and of having in the family artist ama- 
teurs of the best order. 
A Chinese opera, Tai-Tsoung, by M. Guimet, was admi- 


close of the past season. 


Mrs. Ayer's love of grand artists; and Mme. Harris Phelps 
is not behindhand in values musical and personal to ac- 
company her fétes. Fragments from Pardon de Ploérmel, 
Meyerbeer, Songe d’une nuit d’été, Thomas, Contes 
d'Hoffmann, Offenbach, and Biblis, Massenet, were on 
the program of the last soirée given by the Comtesse de 
Tredern. The History of Music since Bach formed a 
series of interesting talks which varied the 





mondaine 


young Comtesse de Castellane shows a desire to make 


effective music a part of her entertainments, in doors and 


out, in Paris. 

These random souvenirs do not do full justice to the 
society musical spirit of Paris, which has many excellent 
qualities. One thing to be remarked among the parlor 
people of Paris as compared with our parlor people is that 
while our people know infinitely more about the various 
musics of the earth as musics, the French people know 
infinitely more about music intrinsically as an art. 

An American girl who did not know the difference be- 
tween a major and a minor scale could talk a Frenchman 
blind on the various operas, concerts, criticisms, orchestras 
| and music halls of the world. 

removing his white gloves, without pose or flourish, can 

step to the piano and hum classic and modern airs, illus- 
trate conversation by pliying the subjects, transpose 
accompaniments, and without apology or to please his 
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In the superb salons of the Baronne Seilliére a musical | 
feature is the representation of scenes or comedies with | 


At the last reunion of the season, | 
| of through the personal intrusion of the singer. 


5 








soul and sense of the later tendency. Lyric tragedy, 
pompous, conventional, false, and brilliant, was queen. 

The French, feeling temperamentally the restriction of 
the narrow and insincere rulings, did their best to swing 
free of the torpor and to enlarge the sphere of vitality; 
but things were too strong for them, all unarmed as they 
were by not yet having sufficiently developed technic. 

Rameau did his best toward reaction and strove for the 
harmonious and true. His powerful genius did much for 
freedom and strength. The still more powerful influence 
of Gluck, profiting by that experience, was quickly coun- 
terbalanced by the Piccinnistes, and in the hands of Italian 
pupils and their pupils. In like manner Méhul’s efforts 
were counteracted by Rossini, whose influence penetrates 
to to-day. 

The cutting of opera into sections for concert purposes 
tends directly to the process of personal glorification by 
the artist. Plan, plot, subject and idea are all lost sight 
While 
enriching the pathway of basso and contralto Rossini 
created the roulade queen, and made a superficial per- 
sonal spectacle take the place of fancy, imagination, 
thought and story. Stage decoration grew apace as fitting 


| frame for the song, personality and dancing did the rest, 
| till the day when the poem literally disappeared, devoured 


The musical accom- 


Mme. d’Agoret and her daughter have | 


. . . . . | 
factors in society in the sense of having and loving only | 


| savior, of their national vocal art. 


by meretricious superficialities. 


Added to these licenses, the “artist ’’ again added per- 


| sonal licenses, each one after his and her kind, to suit his 


and her throat, regardless of art or created symmetry. 
Stage work became a series of solfége examinations, and 
naturally composition followed in the wake of ‘ impres- 
Artists, real artists of the classic con- 


sionist '’ execution. 
cert type, were left powerless, no matter what their inten- 
tion. Vocal art was dropped and lyric drama or singing 
in action became the plague of the nation, and entered into 
the blood of the race. 

Of the vocal artists who strove to the best purpose for 
this ‘‘restoration’’ in her art Mme. Miolan Carvalho is to 
the French the apostle in chief, the princess, queen, almost 
She carried the qual- 


ities of their school to perfection. ‘The honesty of her 


| style, perfection in shading, detail in mechanism, and 


rably interpreted in the salons of Mme. Kireewsky at the | 

| 
Mme. Moore usually has a musi- | 
cal program of value precede her cotillons. You all know of | 


monotony of another society leader last season; and the 


purity of emission made of her a type admirable and con- 
summate. She did what she could, but of course these 
qualities had to be applied to the modern school of com- 
position, which again hampered their authority. 

Other artists in the same line were Mmes. Damoreau- 
Cinti, Dorus-Gras, Cabel and Mme. de Saint-Huberty, 
Countess d’Entraigues. Fourcaud indeed holds that more 
than one great singer, permeated or born with the Italian 
frenzies and exaggerations, when placed in contact with 
French art became transformed, their style purified, man- 
ner enlarged, acting vitalized and the whole soul made 
He cites Malibran, Sontag and 
Pasta as examples of this. Pisaroni and Alboni he refers 
to as examples of superb vocalists wanting in all else, and 
above all in the They had pro- 
digious organs, splendid notes, richness and quality in 
To be the incarnation 


heroic and victorious. 


power to move souls. 


” 


singing, but it was all ‘‘ singing. 
of the song, an actress, to have diversity, truth, grandeur, 


| charm and soul was not theirs to be. 


But the Frenchman, quietly | 


hostess can even play a Chopin or Schubert morceau | 


wholly en amateur. Many society young ladies entertain 
their own guests or the guests of their friends by correct 
and unostentatious singing or playing, and very many of 
the season's hostesses are excellent musicians, who are 
never heard out of their own homes. There is everywhere 
greater respect for knowledge in music, greater interest 
artistically, better attention toa performance, and astronger 
feeling for the musical subject than for the musical inter- 
preter than in America—as yet. One is a boughten, 
other a born knowledge—as yet. 
Arr VocaL IN FRANCE. 
Fourcaud says that one thing which has restricted the 
development of musical aptitude among the French has 
been the counteracting force of circumstances. 


the | 


Dramatic form has by circumstance been implanted, 


cultivated and encouraged at the expense of instrumental 


technic, and a vocal order purely lyric in distinction from | 


the stage type. 

First, they had religious music of a rigorous ideal, dance 
music based on correct and impressive rhythm; then, 
scarcely had composition opened the door to a more liberal 
but wholly pure treatment, when in marched the Florentine 

| Lulli, and opera took up its quarters, monopolizing body, 


As foreign singers, virtuosi, who became immensely 
improved by French association, he cites Mme. Krauss, 
Rosine Stolz, Cornélie Falcon, Nourrit, Duprez and Rogers. 

There is scarcely a vocal pupil in Paris who is not in- 
telligent enough to deplore the lack of certain qualities 
of the above order in certain roulade princesses now before 
the world. But their fault is that inva- 
riably they supplement such observations with a 

‘* Look at So and So! She can do nothing on earth but 
I don’t need to bother with anything 


So far so good. 


sing. She gets on. 
but singing. I only want to ‘ get on. 

There is one of the most damning sentiments in the 
whole vocal creed to-day! Do they never realize that it 
is not on account of her lacks, but in spite of them, that 
So and So gets on? Do they ever stop to imagine what 
she might have been had she taken on some of the divine 
qualities of mind and heart? Do they ever stop to realize 
that they have not the first faintest symptom of the su- 
perior vocal organ that has lifted So and So into an un- 
Do they never think what will become 
Sponges 


merited throne ? 
of their getting on without anything to back it? 
grow heavy where salt melts. 


An interesting study of Orphée by that able searcher 
and student, Julien Tiersot, gives the first Orphée as an 
Euridice represented in Florence in 1600 on the occasion 
of the marriage fétes of Henri IV. and Marie de Médicis. 
Mazarin had a hand in transplanting the dramatized legend 
into France. The list of those who have clothed the sub- 
ject in music in different nations looks polyglot. Berlioz’'s 
competition subject for the Prix de Rome was the Death 
of Orphée. Delibes, Liszt, even Schiitz, all tried it. 
Weavers, Riches, Winters, Springs—one might say Smith, 
Brown and Jones—all sought immortality in this myth 
with the face of a child and soul! of 4» woman, termed 
Orphée. Like alljother women it had its one lover, and 
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like all other myths its one interpreter, Gluck; after whom 
there was nothing left for anybody and nothing left to 
be said. 

And now Mlle. Muelle, dressmaker in chief to the Opera 
Comique, declares that Delna dressed the part too long, 
whereby the many strangers within the gates who do not 
read classic legends are at a loss to decide whether Orphée 
was lady or gentleman, and so, such is fame. 

A sort of dress rehearsal will be given Orphée here 
before its final début in grand opera. The acts will be 
sung, one each, at the Sunday concerts before the operatic 
representation. Here will be the union of lyric and dra- 
matic in classic song and all ought to be happy. You all 
know, I suppose, that the rdle was originally created by 


a boy soprano voice, and that Mme. Pauline Viardot was | 


the first woman to assume the part, thereby, in fact, 
allying her immortality with that of the composer. The 
tenor Alvarez will sing it at the concerts here. 

Don Juan, after its ten years’ absence, is being rehearsed. 
The De Reszkés and Lassalle sang initthen. The charm- 
ing Renaud will be the new Dox /uan, Mme. Caron 
Donna Anna. What a shame that woman cannot sing 
and what a shame that they cannot replace her! 

They say that there is a plague of mediocre M/¢fphis- 
tophéléeses for Faust. Since Faure and later Gailhard no- 
body has been able to claim attention. Even Edouard de 
Reszké, they say, failed to give the devil his due. 


The average of impression about Bayreuth brought back 


to Paris, both by Americans and French, is one of disap- | 
pointment. No one can tell just what is the matter, but | 


that it is not up to the standard, or to expectation perhaps, 
is certain. 

One French writer, while he cannot too highly extol the 
genius of the music, runs holes through the Tetralogy 
poem in a way that is chilling. He mocks the “‘efficacy”’ 
of the famous Ring, which, like some extolled patent 
medicine, destroys everyone who touches it. He shows 
up many of the characters in a despicable and ungod-like 
light, much of which is deserved. He speaks of Wotan 
as a most unworthy, undignified and contemptible person 
(which is true—he is one of the most horrid old men on 
the stage), /rzka a vulgar conciérge (after which nothing 
remains to be said), and poor punished Arinnhilde the 
most decent creature in the whole miserable gang (in 
which last I wholly agree with him, see THe Musica 
Courier March 18). 

Jean de Reszké is going to be so much in love with 
his new wife that he says the only thing that will possibly 
tear him from his Poland home this year will be his duty 
to help and support by his talents his friend Mr. Grau. 
Than which what could be more amiable! 


SALARIES. 


Discussion in regard to too high salaries for artists has 
reached even Paris, and the universal call of the modest 
musical papers is for reduction or at least arrét in the 
dizzy ascending scale which even in a country of francs 
puts entertainment out of the reach of people not well 
endowed with money. 

A recent list reports Lassalle as getting 11,000 frs. a 
month in the past. Jean de Reszké 6,000 and Edouard 
5,000 frs. a month; others yearly salaries from 15,000 frs. 
to 48,000 frs., of which Plangon had 24,000 frs., Delmas 
15,000 frs., Mme. Adini 30,000 frs.; dancers from 3,600 
to 40,000 frs. a year. In the Opéra Comique salaries 
have run from 2,000 to 8,000 frs. a month, Van Zandt 
and Heilbron having had the highest; Maurel 8,000 frs. 
a month, Galia Maria 7,000 frs., Bertini 3,000 frs. In the 
Comédie Frangaise comedians got from 40,000 to 65,000 
frs. a year, of which Coquelin had 60,000 frs., Mounet 
Sully 58,000 frs. To-day ‘‘sociétaires’’ have 20,000 frs. 
fixed salary, with Government subvention and extras. 
Stars of the various small theatres have from 150 to 800 
frs. a representation, or to 3,000 frs. fora month. Stars 
of the café concerts have from 1,000 to 25,000 frs. a month! 

RoyaLty AND Music. 

Much is being made over the story, true or false, of 
the Princess of Wales goiv.y to Bayreuth with a lady of 
the court, the two dressed in English travel costume to 
preserve incognita. Why not? Why should not poor 
royalty have some pleasure as well as the rest of us? 


The only thing I see out of the way in the matter is the 
‘‘English travel costume,’’ for of all the homely, awk- 
ward, unbecoming and stupid created things is the travel 
costume of an English woman. The Princess, being a 
woman of taste and elegance, however, would be apt to 
have hers modified to meet trim taste at least. Any way, 
not only Princess but Prince of Wales is passionately 
fond of Wagner especially and music in general. Indeed 
public opinion is being brought to bear to coax the latter 
| to intercede for lower prices everywhere for musical en- 
tertainments, and he is frequently told that had his good 
| father lived—a man who really adored music and did 
| much to popularize the classic masters—things would not 
| be as they are now. 

The musical qualities of the Austrian lady who is to 
| become the wife of the French Pretender have often been 
remarked upon, as well as the fact that she actually com- 
| poses, and that Patti has sung her romances. History 
| abounds in examples of royal musicians. Charlemagne 
it was who established regular musical instruction first in 
| France. Charles VI. played the clavecin, Frederick II. 
the flute, Richard Coeur de Lion was a first-class trouba- 
dour, and now I believe this Montenegro family has a 
musician. 

| For that matter, Livie played the lyre, Héliogobale the 
| organ, Caligula composed, Adrian played the cithare and 
| would no doubt have enjoyed the autoharp. Titus both 
sang and played; Nero was a tenor. 

Surprise at the Princess’ going to the opera makes one 
think of some unwilling piano pupils, who, passing by 
| the window of King Louis of Bavaria and hearing him 
play the piano, looked at each other in dismay, saying: 
‘*What! Does a king have to play a piano, too!”’ 





Widor and Paul Vidal are candidates for the position 
as professor of composition at the Conservatoire, a posi- 
tion made vacant by the démission of M. Massenet. 

(By the way, Massenet wishes it emphasized that he 
is not J. Massenet, but Massenet. Please remember this 
everybody in writing to or about him. Leave off the 

The Chimes of Normandy has passed its 1,630th repre- 
sentation. On the anniversary occasion 6,000 frs. were 
garnered. What a success! And, really, the piece de- 
serves it as given here. 

A Paris editor is issuing a new edition of La Marche 
Slaves et Francs, by Bagnat, in view of the coming Rus- 
sian fétes. It is written for orchestra, piano and band. 
A march in Slave rhythm and other motives, the Russian 
Hymn and the Marseillaise are included in the book. 

The Exposition of Music and Theatre at the Palais de 
l'Industrie is having success. Every Friday musical fes- 
tivals are given and the programs are exceptionally in- 
teresing. The festivals are devoted to different composers. 
Saint-Saéns and Hillemacher have already been treated. 
M. Kerrion is chef d’orchestre and the work is most ex- 
cellent. Various soloists of merit assist. A Spanish so- 
prano, Mme. Ibanez, has established a name thus; as also 
Mlle. Kerrion, sister of the director. 

On Friday last quite a sensation was created through 
the playing of an étude, Paganini-Liszt, by Madame da 
Preinsler da Silva. This young artist, who is very beau- 
tiful withal, showed an impeccable virtuosity, charm, ele- 
gance of style and a delightful sense of shading in the 
playing of this brilliant piece. She was warmly applauded 
by a large and brilliant audience. She is passing the 
summer at Montmorency, and, by the way, on Rue Grétry. 

Among the manufacturers at the exposition the names 
were noted of Pleyel, Wolff & Cie., J. Thibouville-Lamy 
et Cie., Couesnon & Cie., Bernardel, Dutrech, music boxes; 
mechanical instruments, Strausky Brothers, Flocke, Pré- 
vost, Mustel, Alexandre and many others. More anon. 

The sole strangers at the exposition are Cateura, Gi- 
menez & Izabel, from Barcelona, representing a new piano, 
or rather a new system of pedals, of which M. Cateura is 
the inventor. The idea is, by use of these pedals or damp- 
ers to create different timbres or intentions in the instru- 
ment, making the interpretation of various subjects more 
possible than ever to players. 





The grand opera enterprise formed in Belleville, the 
laborers’ district of Paris, is working to a marvel so far. 


La Juive, Guillaume Tell, Robert le Diable have already 
been mounted and piayed in admirable fashion. Good 
enough idea! There cannot be too much music. Every- 
body is hungry for music as for love. All they want is 
the right sort for the right person, and everything goes 
right. 

There is an immense hand-painted fan down on the 
Avenue de l’Opéra representing a whole maitrise or boy 
choir in the full exercise of their functions; all clad in 
their little surplices and sabots, one of their number play- 
ing the little harmonium, all singing away with that in- 
nocent, unconscious, concentrated attention characteristic 
of the French artist at work. 

The companion fan represents the same angel band, 
in same surplices and sabots, hooking apples as hard as 
they can pocket them from a good-natured tree-top over 
a difficult looking garden wall. The dramatic moment is 
there, however. The French dog of his master, all bones 
and hair and rage, has just caught the situation and is 
clambering the stones toward the pair of hemispheres 
nearest to him. What to do, and whether to save the 
apples or get hurt, is written in admirable consternation 
over the faces of the young musician3. 

Miss Margaret Reid has reached Paris after her London 
season. Reports and impressions are strongly in her favor, 
and the chances are that she will be heard in Covent Gar- 
den again next year. Albani, Eames, Melba and Mar- 
garet Reid are cited ‘‘the leading prima donnas.’’ This 
is much, as Miss Reid is very young. 

On the Isle of Man the other day, when Trilby was 
struck by fire, the situation was saved by the orchestra's 
playing a lively air, which saved a panic. 

Miss Emma Stanley, a young American who has been 
engaged in the Theatre Royal at Shent, Belgium, makes 
her début in October in La Juive. Success to her! She 
is a good, clever girl and earnest student. 

Mme. de Jouvencel, who has been en villégiature at St.- 
Honoré-les-Bains, returns this week to Paris. She went 
expressly as a convalescent for tranquillity. I fancy she 
found it, as she describes the ‘leas the only live objects in 
the place. She is restored, which is the main thing. 

Madame attributes one great part of vocal inferiority of 


the day to the fact that vocal students all ‘‘sing out too 
much and too long.’’ They abuse the vocal muscles and 
do no mental work. They work all the bloom off their 
voices. 

An old Polonaise song, Poland is Not Dead Yet, has 
been prohibited as ‘‘a menace toGermany.'’ What next ? 


Sara Bernhardt has interpreted seventy réles since her 
début. And remember her theatre work is not half of 
her life. 

M. de Trabadelo is the first professor back in the field. 
He returned August 1 and has his hands full already. 

M. de Vaux Royer, of Pennsylvania, has arrived in 
Paris and is stopping at 86 Rue Lafayette. He is working 
over violin studies, studying French and waiting for M. 
Marsick to come back to town. M. Royer was pupil of 
Van Gilden and Hille in Philadelphia, of Ysaye in Brus- 
sels, of Wirt and Halir in Berlin. He was prepared to 
enter the Berlin Conservatoire as pupil of Joachim when 
ill health compelled his return home. He has taught and 
played in concert much since and is now back in Europe. 





The Society of Composers here has arranged a com- 
petition for the year 1896. 

1. String quartet. 500 frs. 

2. Sonata for piano and violoncello, 500 frs. 

3. Motet for voices with organ accompaniment, 200 frs. 

4. Sextet in three parts for wind instruments, 300 frs. 

The first prize is given by the Beaux Arts, second by 
Pleyel, Wolff & Cie., third by M. Ernest Lamy, a legacy, 
fourth by the society. 

There is a nice article on The Invisible Orchestra in 
the last week of August Guide Musica/, Brusse!s. 

Germany, one of the most warlike nations in the world, 
was the mother of the modern symphony, and Sparta, 
certainly not a peacemaker, was mother of the choral 
chant. Well, maybe it was the influence of music in their 
savage breasts that made them the docile creatures they 
are now. 

Napoleon said that a statesman’s heart should be in his 
head. That sort of thing always works peace. 

Fannig Epcar THoMAs. 
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Fiddied for Dear Life. 


HAWK RUN, August 27. 

OKE ovens, company stores and a very dirty 
C place. That makes up Hawk Run, says the Phila- 
delphia Press, but the good folks that live here have some 
very funny experiences, in spite of their eighteen-hour 
laboring day. The Hawk Run folks are always ready to 
laugh, even at a funeral, and the dangers or solemnity of 
an occasion have little or nothing to do with their sense 
of the ludicrous. Johnny Williams, the helper in a bank 
of ovens, was talking about an occurrence 1n the place in 
the early part of last spring, and it seems that everybody 
thought it a joke except the poor subject. 

“You see,’’ said Johnny, as he rested from feeding one 
of the smoke and smell producing furnaces, ‘‘ the way of 
it was this: Fred Stark made up his mind last winter that 
he would get married, and, as he had a little money to- 
gether, he thought he would build a house for his gal. 

‘*Gal didn't seem to object. In fact, she thought it 
would be a mighty nice thing to have the best house in 
the Run. For you see,’’ pointing with an eloquent ges- 
ture and a grimy hand, ‘‘ the houses we people live in are 
tough enough.’’ He was right, for the habitations are 
nothing but a series of rookeries. ‘‘ Mary and he pitched 
on a spot of ground way up at the t’other end, and paid 

25 for it, and it was just on the brow of a mighty pretty 
little hill. He didn’t allow that it would cost much to 
build it, as he was going to do a good bit of work himself. 

‘** You see, Fred was a sort of emergency man around 
here. Sometimes he was at the ovens, sometimes on the 
slope, sometimes on the tipple, but always had something 
to do. Just then he was in the mine, and, of course, he 
had all his tools there and was using them from day to 
day. After he got the lot of ground in hand he told us he 
was going to pitch in and dig a cellar to go under the 
house. Well, that was all darn nonsense, because there 
was just no necessity for it, as we none of us have cellars, 
and what's more, we don’t need ’em. I told him it was 
foolish, but he would do it his own way, and that settled 
it. So we all chipped in to help him punch the hole. 

‘*We all thought a good deal of Fred because he could 
play the fiddle, call off figures and make things hum gen- 
erally at a dance, and I’ve seen him fiddle the hornpipe 
and dance at the same time—more than once. 

‘* Well, sir, we thought so much of him that we used 
to turn in for a little while on Sundays and chuck the 
dirt out, for he piled it all up, and then were going to take 
it away in wheelbarrows, so we had the sides almost as 
high up as the bottom was down, and it was in pretty 
fair shape. 

‘*One Sunday when we went over for a half hour’s work 
we found it so cold that the boys built a fire in the middle 
and then worked around the sides. One of the crowd 
said that he saw a snake come up, but we all thought he 





fiddle. ‘Gee,’ said one of my men. ‘Guess Fred made 
an early break to play in his new home;’ and so, by jinks, 
he had. Only, you see, it was a late break, and a pretty 
bad one; but, by gracious, I'll never forget it—he won't, 
either. Yes, it was his fiddle, sure. 

‘* At about half-past six the night before he started up 
to Mary’s. He got about half way there, and then he 
remembered that he left his pick in the cellar of the new 
house, and he knew he'd need it in the morning. So he 
started off to go back and get it, and take both fiddle and 
pick along to Mary's. So it was pretty dark when he got 
to the cellar, and, laying the fiddle down on the earth pile, 
he stepped over into the hole, and the fiddle slipped in 
after him. The fire we lit was about out, and he reached 
for the fiddle, and as he picked it up he heard a snake 
hiss. So he made a lick at it, but it made another hiss 
and backed away. 

** Just as he started to look for the pick he heard another 
and another, and then three or four, and then he started 
for the fire and bunched the ashes together, and he said 
the place was full of copperheads and rattlers. 

‘*Fred said one would make a dab at him, and he'd 
make a hit at it; then another would, but they seemed to 
be trying to round him up in a sort of circle. They got 
closer and closer, and as he spun around one of the fiddle 
strings snapped and they all drew back a little. That gave 
him an idea, and he drew the fiddle out and commenced 
to play, and then the hot ashes commenced to burn his 
feet and he began to dance. Well, he didn’t dare let up, 
couldn't stop a minute, and the snakes they just fell away 
respectful and seemed to like it. He'd try to stop, when 
the whole cellarful would hiss and make a start for him, 
and he’d commence again. 

‘Well, sir, all night long he danced and fiddled. He 
swore and yelled; he whistled and screamed for help, but 
none came, for, you see, it was Sunday night, and pretty 


| lonely up there, and he just kept hustling all the time. 


So, when we heard the fiddle, why, of course, we hurried 
up and went to see what was the matter, and we yelled 
at him, and he yelled back for heaven's sake to come 
pull him out. So we built a fire of brush, and when it 
blazed up so we could see, we couldn't help it—we had to 
stand around the cellar and laugh. He'd blistered his 
feet, broken all the strings of his fiddle but one, and maybe 
he didn’t look like a wreck. Funny? Well, we couldn't 
do a thing for laughing, and he was mean enough to swear 
at us for being a pack of fools, and to come down and 
help him out, or he’d just die. So the boys kidded him a 
while, and then we started in to do the snakes. 

‘*‘ First, we threw a lot of brush firewood into the hole, 
and he'd get a little nearer to it, and after we got two or 
three piles going we dropped down with our axes. Guess 
we must have killed about twenty-five or thirty, for he was 


| right—the cellar was pretty full ofthem. They crawled in 


was off, as we had seen pretty few so far that year, and | 


so we kept on till nigh 5 o’clock. Then we gathered up | 


our tools and went back, leaving Fred up at the house, on 
our way down. 

**So that night Fred didn’t show up at church, to town. 
Fred was going to work next day, and the last thing he 
‘Good-night, boys; if I don’t see you at church 


said was 
to-night, I'll beat you over to Briar Hill in the morning. 
Mary, she came with her mother, and asked me where 
Fred was, and I said I guessed he was tired and didn’t 
come. So next morning I got over to the slope before 5 
o’clock, and when I got there the boss said: ‘Jack, two 
timbers have broken in the main gang, and you fellows 
will have to go over to the woods and cut some props.’ 
So I took my men and thought I'd meet Fred on the way 
over and see if he’d go along. Well, I thought it mighty 
funny, for up to the time we struck his house we didn't 
see him at all, and so I rapped on the door and asked 
Mom Stark where he was, and she says: ‘ Why, Jack, he 
took his fiddle last night after supper and said he was 
going over to Mary’s, and after church he and her were 
going to have some music.’ I didn’t say much, and just 
went on. 

‘* Well, about a half mile further on was where the new 
house was to be, and hang me if we didn’t hear Fred's 


to get warm—and then they just stayedthere. He said he 
had enough cellar and fiddling and dancing to last him 
forever, and he was so tired and his feet so full of blisters 
that he didn’t work for three or four days. And the boys 
‘kid’ him about it yet, for Mary made him fill up the cellar, 
and said she wouldn't live in any house that had a snake 
hole in it like that. And Fred—well, there he comes—you 
‘kid’ him about it, and see how he takes it. Better geta 
club first, because he’s mighty touchy about it.’’ 

I sized Fred up, but as he was over 6 feet and weighed 
about 200, I thought Jack’s story would be sufficient 
information. 





Ogden Crane.— Mme. Ogden Crane, the teacher of voice 
culture in New York, owes much of her success to the 
method she employs in her instruction. The art of breath- 
ing that she inculcates is not only due to the thoroughness 
of her teaching, but to the personal supervision of her 
work. In appearance Mrs. Crane is decidedly attractive, 
combining the facial beauty of the Italian with the man- 
ners, grace and education of the South. Her studio will 
be conspicuous this fall and winter owing to the fact that a 
number of prominent society girls have enrolled them- 
selves as her pupils. She will resume instruction at her 
New York studio, 3 East Fourteenth street, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 22. 
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Popular Fallacies. 
HE notion that large organs, large orchestras, 
large choruses necessarily make a great deal of noise 
is a very popular fallacy indeed, writes the well-known 
American critic, W. F. Apthorp. Of course, a large organ 
will sound louder, ceferzs paribus, than a small one; that 
is evident enough. But the way to make an organ strong 
toned is not to increase the number of stops, but to in- 
crease the wind pressure. A powerful volume of tone 
comes, as the saying is, from ‘‘ the weight of bricks on the 
wind chest,"’ not from the number of pipes. A single 
cornet blown hard will make more noise and carry farther 
than twenty cornets blown moderately. 

The idea that large halls need large orchestras is true 
enough as far as it goes. But it is far truer that large 
halls need brilliant and telling orchestration. Mr Ap- 
thorp gives the Boston Music Hall as an instanceof a 
hall which has been considered too large for good orclies- 
tral effect. He continues: It would be more accurate to 
say that it is too large for good orchestral effect in classical 
music; no one need complain of its being too large for 
Wagner’s Kaiser Marsch! I think no one thought of its 
being too large for Eduard Strauss’ little orchestra of 
(I think) twenty-four. In the Strauss waltzes and galops 
this little band made a more brilliant effect than an or- 
chestra of seventy-five in the seventh symphony. It 
was all the result of Strauss’ peculiar style of instru- 
mentation, which is particularly adapted to give brilliancy 
to a small orchestra, giving prominence to the piccolo- 
flute, the cornets, the side drum, the big drum and cym- 
bals—in a word, to all the shrill and incisive toned instru- 
ments. In a certain sense, it may even be said that 
Strauss’ little orchestra of twenty-four would sound more 
brilliant in the Strauss waltzes and galops than an orches- 
tra of seventy-five would in the same pieces; for the nu- 
merical increase would be all in the strings, and the larger 
mass of strings would tone down and cover up the brilliancy 
of the ‘‘ noisier’’ instruments. * * * 

Large choruses and orchestras may be powerful, but 
they are not the strongest. In what are commonly called 
‘* strong effects '’ it is quality, not mere quantity, of tone 
that tells. I remember a performance of the ninth sym- 
phony, * * * at which, when every singer and player 
was straining every nerve in double fortissimo on Now Em- 
brace Ye, All Ye Millions! the late lamented Saul, who 
played third trombone, and possessed, besides an excitable 


” 


temperament, an exceeding'y powerful pair of lungs, blew 
the whole chorus and orchestra to smithereens single 
handed. All you could really hear was Saul’s trombone. 

Many people are so possessed with the idea of how the 
louder instruments in the orchestra—trumpets and trom- 
bones—can cover up and drown out not over strong voiced 
solo singers that they forget the dampening effect a duller 
and less determinate quality of tone may have at times. 
What prevents very large choruses, or most of them, being 
really brilliant is what is commonly known as the ‘‘ dead 
wood "’ in them—the weak and stuffy voiced singers, who 
give out a faint hoarse tone and do not come in sharply 
on the beat. Eliminate this ‘‘dead wood "’ and leave only 
the strong, fresh voiced, rhythmically precise singers—that 
is, cut down the chorus (on an average) by two-thirds— 
and you will double its brilliancy. Mme. Cappiani, the 
singer, once told me that in Italian opera houses what the 
principal singers most stood in dread of in the orchestra 
was not the trombones, but the double basses. These 
comparatively dull toned instruments could, when ill 
played, cover up the voice more than all the brass put to- 
gether. 

It is a widespread popular fallacy that you can always 
make a movement sound more lively by taking it faster. 
This is, to be sure, not wholly a fallacy; vivacity of effect 
certainly does increase, as a rule, with rapidity of tempo. 
But there are cases where it does not. Vivacity of rhyth- 
mic effect depends far more upon the rapidity of the beat, 
that is, upon the shortness of the rhythmical unit, than 
upon the rapidity with which one note follows after an- 
other. Take an allegro movement in 4-4 time; play ita 
little faster, and it will unquestionably sound more lively; 
but, so soon as you play it enough faster to make it sound 
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like 2-2 (a//a breve) time, that is, so fast that the listener 
instinctively takes the half note as the rhythmical unit, 
instead of the quarter note, its vivacity of impression 1s 
largely diminished. You see, the a//a breve beat (twice 
to a measure) of the very rapid tempo is really not nearly 
so fast as the 4-4 beat of the less rapid tempo; and it is 
the rapidity of beat that makes for vivacity of impression. 

The superior sadness or gloominess of the minor mode, 
compared with the major, has been much expatiated on. 
Schopenhauer once said that all popular dance tunes in 
the minor mode lacked true vivacity, and reminded him 
of dancing in tight boots. I wonder if Schopenhauer ever 
heard Rossini’s tarantella, Gia la luna, in A minor; I 
think that tune knocks his theory pretty well on the head. 

Perhaps the most irritating fallacy of all is the notion 
some people have—and persist in sticking to through thick 
and thin—that intellectual music is necessarily unemo- 
tional. I wonder what some people would say if musi- 
cians should all of a sudden turn round and attempt to 
apply the same rule to poetry, and try to prove that Shake- 
speare, for instance, was unemotional, because undeniably 
intellectual. The notion is as idiotic as that kindred one 
—that music written in a difficult and complex form must 
needs be uninspired and ‘‘ mathematical.’’ Let me try 
and turn the tables in the same way as before. The ferza 
rima is—as I have been given to understand by experts— 
one of the most difficult of all poetical forms; yet the whole 
Divina Commedia is written in ferza rima. Was Dante 
uninspired and ‘‘ merely mathematical ’’ ? 

One more! How many people are there not who im- 
agine that educated musicians don't like good ‘‘light’”’ 
music! I wish some of the victims of this idea could have 
watched Prof. John K. Paine five nights running at Sulli- 
van's Iolanthe, or seen the present writer go every night 
for a fortnight to Ofenbach’s La Périchole in London— 
and he hadn’t lost his heart to Schneider either. 








Melody Infinite. 
T is often said that it is becoming more and more 
difficult to find original melodies because of the enor- 
mous quantity of music which has been composed for the 
last two centuries, and which is being daily written in the 
whole world. Genius itself, it has been thought, would 
become unproductive when all the combinations of arrange- 
ments between the sounds able to form a melody had 
been exhausted, and this day was at hand. I do not think 
so. Not for 200 years, but for 4,000 our world has existed, 
generation has succeeded generation, and there are hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings living at the present 
day. And yet how few resemblances there are among 
them. Between any two there is never complete identity; 
but there are always the same elements which constitute 
their physiognomies, and it is always with the same dis- 
position, in the oval of the face, the mouth, the nose, eyes, 
ears, hair are placed. 

So it is with melody and with the comparatively few 
sounds which go to make it up; there are scarcely aspects 
common to an epoch, a school or a nationality. Melody 
is thus a creation, and there is in intellectual creation, as 
in all creation in this world, a mystery beyond our com- 
prehension, some perpetual renewal due to its divine 
origin. 

In the anxious contemplations of the exhaustibility of 
melody certain factors seem to be left out of account. 
The possibility cannot be reckoned up by working out 
the number of permutations. ‘The number of permutations 
of eight notes amounts to 40,320. Of course there would 
be many of them almost identical with others, but, on 
the other hand, every permutation might be varied in- 
finitely by repetitions of notes and by the diversity of 
rhythm.—Le Wénestrel. 








Bohemian String Quartet.—The Bohemian String 
Quartet will be in America in the spring of 1897, during 
the months of March, April and May. They have been re- 
markably successful in Europe for the past few years, and 
are considered the finest organization of their kind. They 
will give quartet soirées in the largest cities of this coun- 
try. In New York they will appear first in their own con- 
certs and then in the March concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Orchestral Affairs in New York. 


Parer No. II. 





The first paper on this subject appeared in the Septem- 
ber 2 issue of this paper. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

Being a constant reader of your most valuable paper, 
nothing of interest in the same ever escapes without being 
read by me. 

In your last number an article headed ‘‘ Orchestral 
Affairs in New York” interested me to a great extent, as I 
happen to know the three gentlemen named therein, not to 
speak of the situation, which is described most justly, as 
my long experience in New York orchestral life enables me 
to express. 

I have (as you know, esteemed editor) partly withdrawn 
from the orchestrai field, and only assist at a few leading 
concerts, like the Symphony and Philharmonic. 

I have had professional business dealings with the three 
gentlemen—Mr. Kayser, Mr. Bremer, and Mr. Bernstein— 
and for years I have been associated with them in the 
main orchestras in New York. To prove my total impar- 
tiality I state that I have never been employed through 
their influence, but on my reputation as orchestral player, 
and through the personal acquaintance of the conductors 
of our leading orchestras. 

The writer of the article Orchestral Affairs in New 
York is well posted, and evidently had some sort of ex- 
perience with the three prominent orchestral managers in 
our city. 

His argument is, in my opinion, correct in most points, 
but by looking more deeply into the matter I hope to find 
the real cause of the sad orchestral circumstances in New 
York, and at the same time a defense for the three 
‘‘ brokers,” as the previous writer expressed himself. In 
the first place the writer does not give to the three man- 
agers the credit which they deserve as musicians. 

Having played for years with Kayser, Bernstein and 
Bremer, I can state that they are musicians of the first 
order. 

Mr. Kayser (clarinet) bore for years the reputation as 
one of the first; Mr. Bernstein can hardly be surpassed 
as a tympani player, and Mr. Bremer plays the third horn 
part; not on account of incapability on his part, but be- 
cause, as every musician knows, the first horn part cannot 
always be played by great horn players, nor can a great 
horn player always play the fourth horn part. Now, with 
such a good reputation as orchestral performers as these 
gentlemen have, is it surprising that the management of 
an orchestra is placed in their hands? It must be placed 
into the hands of some good musician ; it certainly cannot 
be placed into the hands of a real estate or life insurance 
agent. 

Or should conductors like Seidl or Damrosch personally 
run all over New York in order to engage the musicians 
for their concerts, or place a sign in the headquarters of 
the union and be visited next day by 3,000 musicians ! 

No ; these affairs have to be placed in the hands of some 
manager, who in engaging an orchestra has as difficult a 
task to perform as can be thought of. 

This manager sacrifices his time to that; his ambition 
for the true art, in order to select as good an orchestra as 
he possibly can, makes enemies among the musicians. 

Now, if he in return for his work and influence receives 
percentage from musicians or an extra salary from the en- 
terprising party, is this not fair? 

As to the ‘‘ wealth” they accumulate, I can positively 
state that there is a question of being ‘‘ well todo,” but not 
of ‘‘ wealth.” 

Furthermore they have no right to engage for an orches- 
tra whom they want to engage, but they are always direct- 
ed by the conductor, like Damrosch or Seidl. 

Now to the point: Our orchestral concerts are without 
doubt far behind those given by the Boston Symphony or 
Thomas orchestra. Why? Not because their manage- 
ment is placed into the hands of Kayser, Bremer or 
Bernstein, but for the lack of financial interest taken by 
our moneyed people in New York. 

They are always willing to subscribe for a few concerts, 
even risk a few dollars, as long as the ship goes on a smooth 
surface ; but if the ship is in distress nobody goes to its 
assistance, and the ship goes down. 

Is this not the reason why Thomas left New York? Is 
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the financial interest taken in Boston in the Symphony 
and in Chicago in the Thomas orchestra not the cause of 
the flourishing of those two artistic rings ? 

Why can Thomas or Paur command a rehearsal at any 
time they find it necessary to rehearse? Because they have 
the necessary funds to pay the members of their orchestras 
good salaries, which lead them to an independent position, 
enable them to study daily their respective instruments, 
and which allow them to concentrate their minds on 
one orchestra and on one leader. 

We have excellent musicians in New York and enough to 
form several orchestras, although it may prove a necessity 
to import a ‘‘ chef d’attaque” for some instruments. 

When Walter Damrosch four years ago founded his 
orchestra on a solid foundation, paying good salaries and 
guaranteeing a long season, he had a big guarantee fund, 
which was put at his disposal by some wealthy patrons. 

With Brodsky as concertmeister, Hekking as solo ’cell- 
ist, Bour for oboe, Xaver Reiter for first horn parts, com- 
bined with the best orchestral performers that could be had 
in New York, he (Walter Damrosch), with an absolute 
control over the orchestra, with daily rehearsals, with the 
interest the members individually took in their leader 
and in the new enterprise, produced a result which was 
most promising. The public concerts in that season were 
of an absolutely high standard. 

I remember the remark I heard made by Tschaikowsky, 
the great Russian master, as he was conducting the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, while rehearsing one of his 
most difficult works: ‘‘It is wonderful how you gentle- 
men play that.” 

But all these high prospects were allowed ‘‘ to pass 
away ” as soon as the guarantee fund passed away. 

The concerts still took place, but the salaries were re- 
duced. The musicians, in order to protect themselves 
against the summer months, during which they cannot 
make their living, had to play at balls and parties before 
and after the Symphony concerts. 

What else could they do? Especially as the balls are 
better paid than Symphony concerts. 

Is it possible for a musician to rehearse ten times for 
one Symphony or Philharmonic concert for which he is 
paid $7? 

Is it possible to give Symphony or Philharmonic concerts 
of the first order with three rehearsals, lasting not more 
than two hours and a half each, as 1s the case in New 
York, especially when, as in our case, an orchestral body 
only meets six times in one year ? 

These conditions can only be changed through financial 
interest taken by wealthy people, and by far greater inter- 
est for orchestral concerts taken in common by the general 
public. 

If a first-class orchestral musician can get a salary which 
enables him to live comfortably all the year he will gladly 
rehearse the works of great masters all day long, and will 
dread the name “ ballroom.” 

May we hope that there soon will appear in New York 
‘* somebody ” as generous as that ‘‘ somebody ” that enabled 
the musicians of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to make 
it so famous. 

The orchestral material is in New York, but there is no 
practice in New York, and ‘‘ practice makes perfect.” 

Hans KRONOLD. 





Edgar Stillman Kelley.—Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
the well-known American composer, has been engaged by 
Mr. Lambert as special professor of harmony and composi- 
tion forthe New York College of Music. 

Mabel Lindley Thompson.— Miss Mabel Lindley 
Thompson has taken a studio at 9 East Seventeenth street. 
Miss Thompson, who is Rivarde’s certified and highly 
recommended pupil, has resumed teaching in New York 
and Newark. 

Bertha Bucklin.—Miss Bertha Bucklin, violinist, ap- 
pears at Johnstown, N. Y., on September 16 at a concert to 
be given in the Baptist Church of that city, where she will 
play the Capriccio Valse, by Wieniawski, and the Godard 
Cradle Song and Raff tarantella. 

Enrico Duzensi.—The well-known tenor Enrico Du- 
zensi, after a successful career in Europe, came to this 
country six years ago, and has now, as vocal teacher and 
opera singer, opened a studio at 126 East Eighty-third 
street, New York, where he will give instruction in vocal 
teaching for church, opera or concert. 
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Louis Spohr’s Violin. 

RULY an instrument of pedigree is this! Lllus- 
trious in birth and renowned for its famous owners, 
it can boast of having been played on by more great artists 
than any other violin in the world. Have not its strings 
been caressed by the fingers of the divine Mozart? And 
has it not—not to mention its various distinguished pos- 
sessors—responded to the touch of the great Paganini, of 
De Beriot, Ernst, Lipinski, Mayseder, Molique, David, Ole 

Bull, Laub, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski ? 

Pray, what would you? 

And the violin is worthy of its enviable career, for it has 
qualities of supreme worth; yes, it is, in one respect at 
least, unique—it has the biggest tone of any violin in ex- 
istence. What stories this violin could tell if it were gifted 
with the power of speech! Tales of joy, tales of woe and 
tales of greatness. There is but one other violin of equal 
interest, and that is Paganini’s Guarnerius, that lies un- 
touched in a sealed glass case in the museum at Genoa. | 

The Spohr violin, too, is doomed to silence and to idle- 
ness. In an old case, in the modest home of the widow of 
August Kémpel, Spohr’s greatest and favorite pupil, in 
artistic, drowsy little Weimar, lies this precious heirloom, 
untouched, yet tenderly cared for, content, like the quiet 
town itself, in the memories of a glorious past. Is it not 
strange that both of these violins of the two greatest vio- 
linists the world has ever seen should be doomed to sucha 
fate? 

Is it not a remarkable fact, also, that Paganini and 
Spohr, these two artists who represented the supreme 
heights, the culmination points, of two totally different 
schools, who achieved world wide fame during their lives, 
and whose influence on violin playing since their deaths has 
been tremendous and will be so long as the violin is loved 
and played—is it not remarkable that they should have 
been born in the same year, that they should have lived 
and worked during the same period, rivaling with each 
other, in fact at times playing in the same city at the same 
time? 

It is strange, but it was unquestionably a most fortunate 
circumstance—decree of fate, if you will—for succeeding 
generations of violin players, for if either of these Titans 
had lived and worked alone, without the counteracting in- 
fluence of the other, the violin playing of later years 
would have been very onesided in character, excessively 
extravagant on the one hand, and altogether too conserva- 
For Spohr and 


tive, dignified and stiff on the other. 
Paganini, great though they were, were bothvery one- 
sided. 


But to return to the violin. One day last week while in 
Weimar I visited the widow Kémpel, in company with a 
few friends, and played on the violin for an hour and a 
half, testing it thoroughly. 1 marveled at the volume of 
tone. It is simply colossal. The violin does not respond | 
easily to the touch ; on the contrary, it requires great pres- 
sure of the fingers and of the bow, but when this is forth- 
coming—Himmel, what a tone! It was the ideal instru- 
ment for Spohr, whose chief characteristics were a volumi- 
nous tone and heavy, long drawn out strokes of the bow. 
Spohr utterly ignored the lightness and frequency of bow- 
ing of the French school. The violin has a label whith 
bears the following inscription 


Antonius Straduarius Cremonensis, 


Faciebat Anno, 1690. 


The genuineness of the instrument has been questioned ; 
it has, in truth, little resemblance to the Strads of thirty 
years later, when Stradivarius had reached the zenith of 
his powers. Spohr himself considered it genuine. All I 
can say is that Stradivarius, or any other violin maker 
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that ever lived, might well be candi of eel tiie 
such an instrument. 

The violin is at present in excellent condition. 
Spohr’s possession it once met with a serious accident, and 
the manner in which it was repaired is worthy of special 
The master once fell in his room and made a 
He was 


While in 


mention. 
large hole in the top of his violin with his elbow. 
in despair, for it seemed that the instrument could not be 
repaired in any way except by setting in a piece of wood, 
and he would not hear of this. Furthermore, none of the 
well-known violin makers would attempt to repair it; they 
feared to risk their reputation. 

Finally J. Vauchel d’Offenbach, of Wiirzburg, 
eccentric individual, undertook it. He began his task in a 
decidedly original way. He took a piece of the same 
kind of wood of the size of the hole, picked it to pieces fibre 
by fibre, and then after softening the fibres in glue water 
Day after day 
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he worked at this laborious task with wonderful patience, 
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till the hole was entirely filled up and the violin was as 
good as ever. It was an extraordinary piece of work. 

Spohr’s astonishment and joy on receiving the violin 
again so well repaired was boundless. 

It requires a practiced eye to find the place to-day. It is 
on the right side of the tail-piece, just back of the bridge. 
The spot is a shade darker than the rest of the top. 

The violin has been in the possession of the Kémpel 
family since Spohr’s death in 1859. It was the master’s 
last request that the violin should come into the hands of 
his favorite pupil, and that it should not be sold to a 
wealthy collector. In accordance with this wish Spohr's 
widow sold it to Kémpel for the exceedingly low price of 


violin. 


| bears the 
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3,000 marks ($750), notwithstanding she was offered nearly 
ten times that amount by English collectors. 


Formerly the violin had been owned by the violinist 
Regina-Strina-Sacchi-Schlick, of Mantua, who was con- 
sidered a very fine violinist. It was while she was con- 


certizing in Vienna that Mozart became interested in the 
violin. He composed a sonata expressly for it (th« 
for violin and piano in B flat), and performed it with the 
a public concert at which the Em- 
April 24, 1784. This sonata was 
The violinist did not get her 
and Mozart did not 


> sonata 


owner of the violin in 
peror Joseph was present, 
written in a great hurry. 
part till the evening before the concert, 
have time to write out the piano part atall. At the con- 
cert the sonata went remarkably , though the 
had not rehearsed even once. The emperor sat in his box 
quite near the piano. He saw that Mozart had sheets of 
music paper before him on the piano, but he thought he 
on 


well artists 


observed by means of his glass that there were no notes 
After the sonata was finished he requested Mozart 
Here he 


them. 
to come to him in his box and bring the sonata. 
discovered that his supposition was correct. 

Mozart had played in public a sonata that he had dashed 
off in a hurry, of which he had never heard or practiced a 
note. 

The widow Kémpel cannot be induced to part with the 
She has been repeatedly offered very large sums 
Neither will let any- 
few in her own home. 


for it, but she was not tempted. she 


one play upon it in public, and but 
Last Christmas I called upon her in company with the vio- 
linist Willy Burmester, when we both played the violin 
for two hours. Burmester requested her to let him take it 
and play on it in his concerts all over Europe, but to no 
purpose. 

The lady cannot be reproached 
such a valuable instrument, but it is a great pity that it 


for being cautious with 


should lie idle. 

The massive in the violin lies is the same 
one that Spohr carried with him on his concert tours. It 
inscription ‘‘ Louis Spohr, It will no 
doubt seem strange to many that the violin should be lying 
in Weimar, and that the name of Kémpel should be so lit- 
tle known. This may well be marveled at. 
est pupil of Spohr Kémpel should have made a great name 
That did not was his own fault. He hid 


case which 


Cassel.” 


As the great- 


for himself. he 


his light under a bushel. He did not care for fame and 
fortune, for all those things that the average virtuoso 
| strives for. 

From 1861 until his death in 1894 he lived in Weimar, 


| having been induced to settle there by Liszt 


and he sel- 


dom left the town. In the fifties he played at the same 


desk with Joachim in the Court Orchestra at Hanover, 
when that was the best orchestra in the world. Later the 
city of Munich endeavored to secure him, and in 1868 the 


position in St. Petersburg that Wieniawski had just left 
was offered him. But hechosetoremain in Weimar. Had 
he accepted either of these positions his fame and his use- 
fulness would have been far greater. 

Kimpel was considered a better performer than David, 
who was also a pupil of Spohr, but the latter achieved far 
greater fame because he settled in Leipsic and had a much 
greater field of activity. 

Kémpel was the greatest Spohr - uyer of histime. He 
it was who taught Joachim how to play Spohr so well while 
they were together in Hanover. 

The above portrait shows Spohr in his sixty-fourth year 
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Carri.—The Messrs. Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, 
directors of the New York Institute for Violin Playing and 
School Culture, at 230 Ez Sixty- 
second street, who have been spending their summer at 


Nantucket, New York resumed 


for Piano and Vocal ist 


Mass., returned to and 
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Fanny Losey. 
ENERALLY speaking, it is a fact that the violin 
seems to have been made for man and not for woman. 
Almost without exception the truly great players have 
been men, that is the players who are named and remem- 


bered as pre-eminently masterful in the handling of that 


most exacting instrument. 

Why this should be so; why women, with their high 
strung musical sensibilities and their more emotional tem- 
peraments, should not excel in an art which is all sensi- 
bility and temperament, is a question not easy to answer. 
There have been and are women who play the violin with 








exquisite sweetness, fine expression, thorough understand- | 


ing and abundant technic ; but there are no female Joa- 
chims, Wilhelmjs, Halirs, Van Oordts, Ysayes, Sarasates 
or César Thomsons. ‘‘’Tis true, 'tis pity, and pity 'tis 'tis 
true,” 

Shall we have a big, broad, masterful woman violinist 
these days? There is reason to think so. Miss 
Fanny Losey seems likely to fill the gap in time. This 
young woman has every needful thing to become eminent. 
She is young, but not girlish, and she has health, strength 
and enthusiasm. In physique she is fortunate. A tall, 
well proportioned figure, a fine repose of manner and an 
attractive personality are her exceptional gifts, so that if 
bodily strength and vigor are the missing requisites we 
shall have them in this young lady. 

Musically, there is much to please and encourage. 
Losey is already a violinist of remarkable breadth and 
power, a briliiant, accomplished technician, a player of 
marked musical temperament. Her tone is strong, clear 
and pure, her intonation sure and true, and her style alike 


one of 


Miss 


sympathetic and musicianly. 

As to Miss Losey’s antecedents and training no one is 
better qualified to speak than her eminent instructor, the 
veteran virtuoso Bernhard Listemann, who says of her : 

‘Miss Fanny Losey when quite young came to Boston 
to study with me the violin, her favorite instrument. Her 
industry and natural talent enabled her to go through al- 
most the whole répertoire (exclusive of the exceptionally 
difficult works) within five or six years, and she found it 
advisable to spend several years of study in Europe. She 
went to the two musical centres of Germany, Leipsic and 
serlin, studying at the former place with A. Brodsky ; at 
Berlin with Professor de Ahna and Professor Wirth, both 
head professors at the Royal Hochschule. She has ac- 
quired a faultless left hand, a fine bowing arm, plays with 
a great deal of sentiment and feeling, and gives a masterly 
interpretation of all compositions she plays in public. She 
is certainly one of the most gifted lady violinists in 
America.” 


Miss Losey is well equipped as regards repertory for her | 


concert season of 1896-7. She has in her fingers and mem- 
ory a formidable list of important works for the violin, in- 
cluding the compositions of Bruch, Bach, Bazzini, Chopin, 
Wilhelmj, Chopin-Taborowsky, Cui, Ernst, Hauser, Hubay, 
Leonard, Laub, Mendelssohn, Nachez, Svendsen, Spohr, 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann-Wilhelmj, Sarasate, Vieuxtemps, 
Wagner, Wagner-Wilhelmj and Wieniawski. 

The appended notices show how uniformly successful 
Miss Losey has been in her concert work thus far : 

Miss Losey’s violin solos were very fine and showed her to be a 
true artist.—PAtladelphia Times 

Miss Losey is a violinist of rare talent, and her playing was really 
the artistic feature of the evening.— Worcester Spy. 





Miss Losey, the violinist, gave evidence of having been a close 
student of her instrument. Her playing, which savors more of the 
brilliant French school than the broad German, showed a remarka- 
ble technical ability, her double stopping being remarkably well 
done ; her intonation was most excellent and her tone good. She 
was at her best in the brilliant and difficult Faust fantasie, by Sara- 
sate.—Baltimore American. 





Miss Fanny Losey on her violin was simply grand, and has few 
equals in the United States. Her execution was as near perfect as 
possible, and encores were frequent.—-Har//ord 7imes. 





Miss Fanny Losey was inspired with true musical talent on the 


violin. She did not furnish the catchy tunes so often employed on 


| has a true talent. 


such occasions and so successful with the majority, but they were 
classical and rare, full of charm to the lover of purity and richness 
of harmony and tone.—/#¢/sburgh Dispatch. 

The violinist, Miss Fanny Losey, played two numbers. Her tone 
was exquisite, and showed to the best advantage in the Bazzini mel- 
ody. The Chopin song which followed brought a well deserved en- 
core, and we consider her Wieniawski mazurka and the legende 
beyond reproach.—Chicago Herald. 

Miss Fanny Losey’s playing was a genuine surprise to the audience. 
Technic, tone and general finish were very marked qualities in her 
playing, so that we had another proof of what American artists now- 
adays are capable of doing.—Leipsiger Tageblatt (trans/ation.) 

A very pleasant feature of the concert was Miss Fanny Losey’s in- 
terpretation of Svendsen’s romance and Weiniawski’s mazurkas. 
This young lady, at present a pupil of Prof. de Ahna, deserves the 
greatest encouragement in her struggle for public recognition. She 
We should be delighted to meet her soon again 
on the concert stage.—Berlin Montags-Zeitung (translation.) 





Miss Losey, the violinist, was the bright, particular star as far as 
merit went. She is an artist of great talent.—/Ai/adelphia In- 


quirer. 





Miss Fanny Losey, violinist, is certainly an artist in herline. She 
seems to have perfect control of her instrument.—/%¢/sburgh Press. 





They were assisted by Miss Losey, from Chicago, one of the most 
accomplished violinists ever heard in Washington.— Washington 
Post. 

The bow, guided by the hand of Miss Fanny Losey, the violinist. 
causes the instrument to respond in tone, both clear and beautiful, 
Her playing of the Hungarian Dance captivated the audience.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Miss Fanny Losey appeared for the first time in this city and 
proved herself to be a violinist of excellent schooling. Her bowing 
is firm, her tones musical and her technic fine and even.—/%#oneer 
Press, St. Paul. 





The most pleasing and artistic part of the musical program was 
Miss Losey’s playing of Sarasate’s Faust Fantasia.—S¢. Paul Globe. 





The violinist, Miss Fannie Losey, at once won the favor of her 
hearers by her faultless bowing and altogether brilliant style of 
playing. She played with sentiment, and her interpretations were 
marked with that intelligence characteristic of the cultured musi- 
cian who seeks to attain the purpose of the composer and to convey 
his thoughts to the audience unalloyed by personal peculiarities. 
She has mastered an extensive repertory and is as industrious as 
she is talented and conscientious. Her training was acquired in 
Berlin and Leipsic, and she showed that she has absorbed the best 
methods. She played selections by Vieuxtemps and Sarasate, be- 
side encore numbers.—Free Press, Detrott. 





Miss Fanny Losey showed in her performance a rare technic, a 
clear and firm tone and faultless intonation even in the most difficult 
passages, qualities we seldom find so happily combined together. 
She belongs, by all means, to the front rank among the younger vio- 


| linists and a great future stands before her.—La Crosse Nordstern. 





The Tuesday musical brought tothe front Miss Fanny Losey, of 
Chicago, a new and bona fide worthy claimant for fame as a violin- 
Miss Losey is comparatively fresh from the tutelage of De Ahna 
In her 


ist. 
and Wirth, and from five years’ study in Berlin and Leipsic. 
work she is not bound to the stereotyped style, but has a mark of 
brilliancy and originality, tempered all the while by the intelligence 
to give each composition its dominant characteristic. Her handling 
of the bow was well-nigh faultless. In her work she won instant 
recognition from the audience, and was most heartily applauded. 
For a new artist in the field she scored more than a satisfactory re- 
ception here.—Dazly Journal, Detrott. 





Miss Fanny Losey’s violin playing was greatly appreciated. She 
is careful, true and conscientious in her playing, and, unlike many 
so-called renowned violinists, resorts to no tricks to capture her 
auditors. Miss Losey has gained in breadth of tone since her last 
appearance here.—Madison Democrat. 


Miss Losey, the violinist, is well known here, and the beauty and 
skill of her playing are enhanced by her charm of manner.—Madi- 
son Journal. 








Miss Fanny Losey, the violinist, was a favorite with the audience, 
and was twice encored with enthusiasm. Her playing was marked 
by smoothness and delicacy of touch. 7erre Haute Tribune. 

Miss Fanny Losey, by her violin playing, showed that she has not 
ceased to work in solidifying her technical and musical status. 
Her playing has developed much in tone and style and shows that 
healthy growth which is the only sure guarantee of ultimately at- 


taining a high degree of artistic perfection. Miss Losey was greeted 
with a hearty round of applause at each appearance and her three 
solo numbers and two encores received the enthusiastic approval of 
the audience.—La Crosse Republican. 








The Ruben & Andrews’ Artists. 


HE special announcement sent forth for the sea- 
son 1896-7 by the new agency of Messrs. Ruben & An- 
drews, 489 Fifth avenue, New York, gives a remarkable 
list of prominent artists for whom they have been duly and 
fully authorized to negotiate engagements. Among this 
list of artists of the first degree we notice the names of 
Madame Nordica, Madame Clementine de Vere-Sapio and 
Madame Julie Wyman. As has been earlier announced, 
the Ruben & Andrews firm undertake the management of 
artists, operatic and other, solely for concerts, musicales 
and musical festivals. 

The brilliant work of Mme. Nordica in concert and ora- 
torio is well known to rival in artistic power her superb 
success upon the operatic stage. She is a tremendously 
valuable factor in the Ruben & Andrews forces. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio is another artist as valu- 
able as she is successful. Her superb voice and training, 
united to a rare versatility, have made her for some years 
past a prime favorite on the American concert stage. Like 
Mme. Nordica, her concert repertory is enormous, and she 
is prepared to fill capably at call the principal oratorios and 
cantatas in use, while commanding a series of programs, 
operatic, lyric and other, which she is at all times prepared 
to deliver in a finished manner, without trouble or rehearsal. 

The delicious mezzo soprano of Mme Julie Wyman and 
her delightful lyric work, particularly in the French field, is 
too well known to all lovers of good vocal music to need 
comment. She hasa voice of rare and luscious timbre, 
and her deep feeling and dramatic instinct are unsurpassed 
by any singer on the concert stage to-day. We hope to 
hear from Mme. Wyman very often, as few lyric artists can 
deliver a song with the passion and pathos of this full 
throated mezzo soprano. 

Madame Lillian Blauvelt, the little soprano prima donna 
of exquisite voice and finish, is also on the list. Among 
the sopranos there then come Madame Anna Burch, 
‘Torriani Hutchinson, Madame Rosalia Chalia, 
Marguaret Macdonald, Mlle. Le Gierse and 
Madame Ruth Yebba. Among these Madame Anna 
Burch is already well known to the New York public as 
a charming and sympathetic artist. 

Among the contraltos are Madame Eugenia Manletti, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who will beyond doubt make a 
superb success as a concert artist; Madame Helene Has- 
treiter, Mlle. Marie Parcello, Madame Rosa Linde, Mrs. 
Vanderveer Green and Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood. 

The tenors number leading and familiar names, includ- 
ing Mr. William H. Rieger, Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. W. 
C. Towne and Monsieur A. L. Guille. 

The baritones and basses inclu@e Monsieur Plangont 
Signor G. Campanari, Mr. Emil Fischer, Mr. Carl E. Duff, 
and Mr. E. de Gorgoza. 

Miss Maud Powell and the brothers Franz and 
Listemann are among the string players, and the trium- 
phant pianist under the management of the new firm is 
Rafael Joseffy. 

This list makes a brilliant showing, and there can be 
little doubt but that Messrs. Ruben & Andrews will keep 
their accomplished ranks in active occupation. 


Madame 
Madame 


Paul 





Carlotta Desvignes.—Miss Carlotta Desvignes during 
her vacation spent four weeks in Switzerland, and after- 
ward paid a visit to the well-known composer Mlle. 
Chaminade at her home near Paris. She left Europe by 
the Umbria September 5. She had a very successful Lon- 
don season, her concert at Steinway Hall being a genuine 
triumph. Miss Desvignes begins a concert tonr with Ca- 
milla Urso on October 12, which will last till the end of 
January, wirh one week free at Christmas for oratorio 
engagements. 
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R. WM. C. CARL, the American organist, 
who has been spending some time on the Continent 
He 


offered an engagement at the Crystal Palace here, but 


this year, returns to America on Wednesday. 


could not accept on account of previous engagements in 
France and Switzerland. 

Mr. August Wiegand, organist of Sydney Town Hall, 
has been granted a five months’ leave of absence by the 
corporation of that city, and is expected in London now. 
He may return by way of America and give some recitals 
there, and will also play in Belgium, France and England. 
The organ at Sydney, as our readers may remember, is the 
largest in the world. 

I see by Mr. Henry Wolfsohn’s preliminary announce- 
ments that among the English artists he has arranged 
with are Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies and Miss Ella Russell, two 
artists who rank very high in the musical world here. 

Mme. Vanderveer-Green goes to America for three or 
four months early in October. Her first appearances will 
be after which she will make her head- 
quarters in New York, although she has booked several 


This 


at Lenox, Mass., 
Canadian and Western engagements. summer she 
has been preparing for recital work, and has now a large 
répertoire of the best songs of all schools. Mme. Vander- 
veer-Green had a favorable offer to give a series of musi- 
cales in Newport this year, but remained in Europe to work 
on her répertoire. 

Miss Alice Mandelick 


she has been singing before the King of Sweden, who visits 


writes me from Marstrand that 
there every summer, and His Majesty paid her some charm- 
ing compliments on her voice. 

Mrs. Cotton, the well-known soprano and music teacher 
of Omaha, Neb., She has 


been studying with Cortesi and Vannini, of Florence, in 


gave me a call on Monday. 


order to get their ideas on voice production and the best 
ways of teaching the zsthetics of singing. She has been 
in London for a fortnight, and came expressly to study 
with Mr. Henschel, but as that gentleman is out of town 
she took some lessons of Mr. G. E. Holmes, the American 
baritone, who has been with Mr. Henschel for some time. 


Mrs. Cotton speaks enthusiastically of her trip, and says 





that these pilgrimages to Europe are invaluable as an in- 
centive to further progress. She is among the cleverest of 
the musicians who come abroad, and I have met few with 
such practical ideas on voice production. 

Mr. Albert Lockwood wrote me from Davos Platz that he 


has been giving several successful concerts there the past 
| season. He inclosed some press notices, from which I see 
| that several leading London critics were present and spoke 
in the highest terms of his work. Among them I might men- 
tion Mr. Haweis, the well-known writer on musical subjects. 
| Mr. Lockwood returned to the United States on the 27th. 
Lieut. Dan Godfrey, of the 
Guards, is now compelled to retire on account of the age 
limit. Mr. Godfrey began his career in the Guards’ Band 
forty years ago, his first official appearance as bandmaster 
being on the occasion of the return of the Grenadiers to 
London from the Crimea. But the connection of his fam- 
ily with the Household Brigade dates from 1813, two years 
before Waterloo, when his father, Charles Godfrey, joined 
He was 


bandmaster Grenadier 





the Coldstream Regiment as a bassoon player 
His three 
and at one period 


very soon appointed bandmaster. sons have 
| successfully followed in his footsteps ; 

the three regimental bands of the Household Infantry were 
| under their command. It is quite probable that Lieut. Dan 


Godfrey on relinquishing his present charge will form a 


was | 


band of his own. 

Madame Nordica is at present at Lucerne, but leaves 
early this mouth for America to sing at the Worcester 
Festival, returning to England in October. Madame 
Nordica will not make a London appearance until next 
season, at the opera. 

Mile. 
Colonne concert, and Mrs. 


the first 


also been 


has been engaged to sing at 
Katharine Fisk has 


engaged for one of the series. 


Pregi 


There seems to be some objection on the part of a few 
of Mr. Newman’s patrons to smoking, but the majority of 
Con- 
certs at Queen's Hall seem to be in favor of a continuance 


thcse who have attended the successful Promenade 
of this privilege. 

Three young English composers are at work on the forth- 
coming at Prince of Wales Theatre. Messrs. 
Reginald Somerville, Alick McClean and Geo. W. Byng 
will have the best wishes of their countrymen in their 


opera the 


efforts to produce something really good. 

The Welsh National Eisteddfod for 1897 was proclaimed 
on the 27th ult. at Belle Vue Park, Newport, Monmouth, 
by Hwfa Mon, the Archdruid. 
ing and great enthusiasm prevailed. 


There was alarge gather- 


To the list of royal composers, which already includes 
the Kaiser, the Duke of Coburg, the Queen of Italy, and 
Beatrice, the 
Marko, of Montenegro, 


the Princesses Louise and must now, 
Prince 
brother of the princess who will probably one day share 
the throne. 


teen, has already made an ambitious plunge as a musician, 


says 
Daily News, be added 
Italian Prince Marko, although only seven- 
and has just finished two quartets for strings, each in four 
Both are forthwith to be published. He is 
now engaged on a light opera, which, it seems, will be per- 


movements. 


formed during the forthcoming centenary fétes, at the new 
opera house of Cettinje. 

I regret to announce the death (September 2), at the early 
age of thirty-three, of the well-known concert vocalist and 
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teacher Miss Alexandra Leah Ehrenberg, professor of sing- 
ing at the Guildhall School of Music. The deceased lady 
was a pupil of Mr. Eyre, Sir G. A. Macfarren and Signor 
Randegger at the Royal Academy of Music, where she car- 
ried off successively the bronze, silver and gold medals. 
She was afterward elected associate of the Royal Academy. 
In her earlier career Miss Ehrenberg, who possessed a 
sympathetic mezzo soprano voice, sang at many of the best 
oratorio and other concerts in town and country, but lat- 
terly she devoted herself almost entirely to teaching, par- 
ticularly at the Guildhall School of Music, where she had a 
class of nearly 100 pupils, one of the largest in the institu- 
tion 
THE PROMENADE 
The late Hans Von Biilow 
formance of Strauss’ waltzes occasionally at the serious or- 


CONCERTS. 


used to advocate the per- 
concerts. 


sure that Herr Von Biilow could not have 


chestral As far as catholicity of taste is con- 
cerned we feel 
but admired the variety and quantity of works offered to 
the enthusiastic audience which literally crowded Queen's 
Hall last Saturday evening on the occasion of the opening 
Ber- 
lioz’ Hungarian March, Thomas’ Mignon overture, German's 
Henry VIII. dances, the prelude to Act III 
Lohengrin, and Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite were the purely 


entertainment of this season’s Promenade Concerts. 
of Wagner's 


orchestral numbers of the first part of the program. 

They were all well played, and I sincerely hope that 
Mr. Henry J. Wood 
standard of excellence which this first concert promised. 


will be able to maintain the high 
Mr. John Dunn,a talented English violinist, played Paga- 
nini’s violin concerto in E flat, although the program said 
in D,” 
in E flat,” 
order to produce some novel effects, wrote the 


‘concerto During Paganini's lifetime this work 


was called * because the great violin wizard, in 
solo part in 
D, but tuned the violin a half tone higher, and put the or- 
is that the 


chestral accompaniment in E flat. The result 


ear hears harmonics, peculiar passages and double stop- 
pings that would be impossible to play in E flat on a violin 
It to that this 


trick completely baffled the violinists and critics of the day 


tuned in the usual way. is needless say 


as Paganini let not one see how the solo part was written 
and always took the precaution to tune his violin out of ear 
reach of the audience. Mr. Dunn’s playing was frequently 


rough and out oftune. This was unfortunate, as by some 
of his playing he left the impression that he could do it cor- 
rectly, but that for this occasion only he was not in good 
form. Mr. Albert Fransella contributed some acceptable 
flute solos, which he played with refinement and good tone. 
the evening Mme. Marie 


the American soprano ; Mr. Jack Robertson, and Frangcon- 


The vocalists of were Duma, 
Davies, of whom the latter is unquestionably the greatest 
artist. He bore off the 


biere), although Mme 


palm in Largo al factum (Il Bar- 
Duma’s splendid singing of Verdi's 
Ah fors e lui was a fine performance. This first half of the 
program was long enough without the cornet quartet of the 
Park sisters. 

Monday evening was a Wagner night, and many availed 
themselves of the very attractive program so well chosen 
by Mr. Wood—well chosen with the exception of the cor- 
net quartet, which, coming again in the first part, was hissed 
Mr. Watkin-Mills sang The Two 


His success should lead him 


by many in the audience. 
Grenadiers for the first time. 
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to give this magnificent song a permanent place in his | 
repertory. Miss Emily Squire gave a passive rendering 
of Elizabeth’s Greeting, from Tannhiuser, and she and | 
Mr. Mills joined ina duet selection from Die Meistersinger. | 
The whole program was admirably carried out. As far | 
as these concerts have gone, I am of the opinion that Mr. | 
Wood is conducting even better this season than last, which | 
is saying a good deal. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to Arthur Sullivan, a com- | 
poser whose greater compositions we hear too seldom. | 
The overture to Macbeth deserves to be played oftener, 
but the Imperial March hardly shows this gifted com- 
poser at his best. Miss Maggie Davies, Mme. Belle Cole 
and Mr. W. A. Peterkin were the vocalists, and their songs | 
were in nearly every case encored—a display of enthusiasm | 
on the part of the audience that is not to be wondered at | 
when the melodious and beautiful songs of Sullivan are | 
sung as they were on this occasion. 

Wednesday night’s program was, in spite of the wet, 
attractive enough to draw together a goodly number of | 
Mendelssohn admirers. The grace, charm and _ skillful 
musicianship of several of the master's finest overtures— 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Fingal’s Cave, &c., and the 
Italian Symphony, as well as several vocal items by Mme. 
Clara Samuel, Mme. Belle Cole and Mr. Hirwin Jones—held 
the attention of the audience tothe end. Mr. Arthur W. 
Payne played the middle and last movements from Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto with finish and dash. I must 
also speak of the cornet playing of Mr. Howard Reynolds, 
who manages to get an unusually musical tone from this 
too often blatant and disagreeable instrument. 

Thursday night was a popular night, and last night was 
devoted to Beethoven. I shall speak of the later perform- | 
ance in particular in my next letter, when I shall also speak 
of a new Idylle Dramatique by Th. Dubois, performed this 
evening for the first time, entitled Xaviére. 


A WARNING TU BAYREUTH. 


Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, in the Vineteenth Century for 
September, speaks in a pregnant manner anent ‘** The In- 
fluence of Bayreuth.” While praising without stint where 
praise is due, he points out that if Bayreuth is to hold its 
own it must move with the times. Certain improvements 
are needed in regard to stage management ; but the prin- 
cipal point seems to be that if the singers are chosen ex- 
clusively from Germany because they are Germans and not 
because they are the best vocalists obtainable then Bay- 
reuth will no longer set the standard in the art world, and 
the great house built by Wagner will be abandoned and 
‘* Ichabod” written over its portals. 


THE PIANO RESONATOR. 


A letter from the great French pianist and teacher to 
Mr. Daniel Mayer anent the piano resonator : 


AUGUST 1, 1896. 

DEAR MR. MAYER—I have examined your resonator with great 
care, and I hasten to send you my heartiest congratulations on your 
invention, the simplicity and ingenuity of which make it so easily 
adaptable to all pianos. 

The resonator increases the fullness and purity of tone in new 
pianos, while in old instruments—by various makers—I have proved 
its very great usefulness as regards the quality and volume of the 
sound, te which it seems to restore all its strength and richness. 

This is a real and genuine advance, which will benefit artists and 
amateurs alike,and I am happy to attest the double success you 
have thus attained. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) FRANCOIS THOME. 


GLADSTONE ON MUSIC, 


A grand féte was held in the grounds of Hawarden 
Castle on Tuesday last in aid of the Hawarden Institute 
and Working Men’s Club. The weather was fine, and the 
attendance numbered about 20,000, including excursionists 
from almost all parts of England and Wales. The chief 
attraction was an open brass band contest, for which eleven 
bands competed. Before the judges’ decision was an- 
nounced Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone appeared on the terrace 
amidst loud and enthusiastic cheering. The veteran states- 


| the standard of general excellence has been maintained on 


| are few satisfactions greater than to witness the progress 
| that has been made in the course of the last fifty years—a 


man, who was looking remarkably hale and hearty, listened 
with evident appreciation throughout the performance. The 
result of the band contest was announced by one of the 
judges, and the conductor of the winning band, the Black 
Dyke Mills Band, of Yorkshire, came forward to receive 
the prize from Mr. Gladstone. 

The right honorable gentleman, who on rising to hand 
over the reward was loudly cheered, said: ‘‘ Sir, it gives 
me most sincere pleasure to place in your hands, as con- 
ductor of the band declared to have deserved the first prize, 
this token of the distinction you have won; and I think 
you will agree with me that, in many of these competitions, 
the prevalent sentiment is that the chief glory of those who 
have won is that they have won the prize against such 
formidable competitors, and the consolation of those who 
have not won is that they will try harder to win another 
time. 

‘IT must say, speaking entirely without authority, and as 
a person very ignorant in the subject matter, but capable 
of taking pleasure in good music, that I feel myself as one 
among these many thousands of hearers greatly indebted 
not to the winning band alone, but to all those who have 
taken part in the musical performanices of to-day, for the 
skill and efficiency with which they have performed their 
task. I think, sir, that you will feel, and I think we all 
must feel, that in the execution just now of the Hallelujah 





Chorus by eleven bands, brought together without the | 
advantage of previous rehearsal, each in our several capaci- | 
ties, and not pretending to more authority than we possess 
(but some of us at any rate must be tolerable judges of 
music), must feel that the bands have been subjected to an 
ordeal extremely severe, and that from the precision and 
efficiency with which they performed that great, that noble 
piece of music, we may well and justly say that they have 
come through the ordeal triumphant. I shall not, there- 





fore, condole with those who do not stand in your happy 
position of winners of the first prize, because I feel that 


so high a level. Notwithstanding, I venture to offer you, 
as the conductor of the band that has won the first ‘prize, 
my most hearty and cordial congratulations, and I will say, 
without prejudice to any other county in England, in 
Wales, or especially in the North of England, that the 
fame of Yorkshire for its music is too well established, and | 
has been too long established, for it to require external 
testimonies of any kind. 

‘*T hope it may long continue, and that the example thus 
set by Yorkshire alone in the prosecution of the study and 
practice of instrumental music may be widely copied, for 
music is of enormous advantage both to those who hear 
and those who perform. 

‘It is great blessing to the people, and I think that there 


progress which is hardly to be measured, so vast is the 
difference between the English people of to-day and the 
English people of half a century ago, and I trust that 
progress may continue.” 

THE FAILURE OF VOCALISTS. 

An operatic manager came to London recently in search 
of an artist for his forthcoming season—not one witha 
world-wide reputation, but a young singer with a good, 
well trained voice, an operatic répertoire of moderate 
dimensions, and intelligence and histrionic power sufficient 
to please, if not impress, a strange audience. In sporting 
parlance he wanted a ‘‘ dark horse.” 

Was there ever an easier quest? Dozens of singers who 
have spent time and money on training for the operatic 
stage, and who say that all they want is an opportunity, 
are to be met in all musical circles, and yet—incredible as 
it seems—he was disappointed. Here was an opportunity, 
if ever one occurred, for a young singer to make her mark, 
and a success in his company would have been chronicled 
in these columns to every operatic centre in the world. 
Yet he found not one of sufficient development, or even 
promise, to suit his purpose. 


Failing among the untried vocalists, he sought his prima 
donna among the lesser lights of the operatic world of Eng- 
land, and again met with discouraging results. The few 
good artists were already over-booked with engagements, 
many were not trained for his line of work, and the ma- 
jority, alas! were trained to little purpose. It was the old 
story over again of mistaken vocation or lack of application 
to complete one of the most difficult of all trainings. 

Before commencing a course of study with an operatic 
career as the goal more careful consideration should be 
given to the many details to be mastered if success is 
to follow in even a moderate degree. It is not sufficient 
to have a naturally good voice and to imagine when 
that is trained all is accomplished. A cultivated mind is 
also an essential, in spite of a few singers whose general 
education is glaringly deficient, and who have snared suc- 
cess rather than won it in fair fight. Memory must be 
trained to better service than it bestows on ordinary mor- 
tals, and imagination be well nourished and yet kept 
within bounds. The ability to conceive a character must 
exist before there can bea possibility of embodying that 
conception and making it convincing to others. To that 
end general education and ‘‘the noblest study of man- 
kind” should receive more attention than is usually 
bestowed by vocal students. Then the voice must be 
trained, and every movement of the body must be studied 
until they are so completely under control that sense of 
effort is lost, and the singer is master of the art which 
conceals art. 

To accomplish this is not a matter for a few months, 
but for years, and the first step is to turn a deaf ear to the 
over-encouragement of would-be friends and face a spell 
of serious work with a brave, determined mind and con- 
tinuity of purpose. It isa hard, continuous, often weary- 
ing and discouraging struggle, and it would seem from the 
experience of those who have attained success that the 
greatest artists are those who have suffered the most dur- 
ing these years of preparation. It develops individuality 
strong enough to break through the casing of convention- 
ality which protects the student but hampers the artist. 

It is commonly supposed that great singers are recog- 
nized and accorded their high position quite early in life, 
while the fact is that though a few succeed at thirty, by 
far the greater number win fame when they have left 
thirty-five behind them. They rarely acknowledge their 
true age however, and thus deceive the public—which is 
no matter—and those who are striving to follow in their 
footsteps, which is a far more important affair. 

Failure can very often be traced directly to parents and 
friends who consider their boy or gir! has a superior if not 
phenomenal voice, and that in a very short time they should 
blossom into great singers, receiving high fees and publi 
commendation. Natural rivalry between students, added 
to a fear of disappointing these high expectations, leads 
them to exaggerate their progress and to rush through 
their course rather than plod on steadily and earnestly, 
shirking difficulties rather than overcoming them. The 
teacher is forced to encourage the rush or he will lose his 
pupil and be thought desirous of prolonging the student 
life for his own pecuniary benefit. 

The consequence is the unfortunate vocalist finds him- 
self or herself ‘‘ finished” when a proper training would 
have scarcely begun. They are required to leap before 
they have_learned to stand firmly, to swim in deep water 
after practicing the arm strokes on dry land. Moreover 
their physical development is far from complete, but they 
are in a position requiring an endurance which can only be 
gained in maturity. Their voices are expected to develop 
independently of the slow growth of the body, instead of 
with it. ‘‘ Finished” in such cases would be more correctly 
written ‘‘ ended.” 

Some day the mass of failures will teach the difficult 
lesson that ‘‘ slow and sure wins the race.” The training 
of vocalists may then be carried on slowly and gradually, 
together with the development of the intelligence, and the 
maturing of the body, instead of rushed on ahead to the 


destruction of voice, health and all chance of success. 
FRANK V. ATWATER. 
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PAUL LISTPMANN, FRANZ LISTEMANN. 


“Mr. Eddy can 


justly be ranked 
among the foremost 
organists of our 
epoch.’’—Paris /i- 


gare, May 15 ‘96. 


“There is no doubt 
that he is one of the 
greatest of living 

* organists.’’—London 


News Budget, July 
18, "95 


a 
“If the Bach So- 
ciety had only pos- 
sessed the feet of 


this grand organist 
it might have spared itself the expense of a four manual organ.” 
L’ Osservatore Komano, April 17, '%6. 





“The program was remarkable for the marvelous perfection 
of its execution. Mr. Eddy made a very great and surprising 
sensation.’’—Gasetta Musicale di Milano, April 23, "96. 


After a season of distinguished success in the music 
capitals of Europe Mr. Eddy returnsto America in 
September for a tour of 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS, under the management of 

CHICAGO AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 


AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, 
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Louis Francis Brown. 
USICAL management as a fine art, one is 
tempted to say of Louis Francis Brown and his mu- 
sical enterprises. This young man, born in Boston, mu- 
sically cultured, has selected Chicago as his stamping 
ground, and unites in a singular degree the most marked 
characteristics of both cities. He has all the progressive 
energy of the Western man, backed up by the savoir faire 
and repose of the man born in the East. Mr. Brown knows 
his London as well as his New York, and has just returned 
from the English metropolis, where he carefully formulated 
his plans for the season of 1896-7. 

He has secured for Chicago Medora Henson, the well- 
known soprano; Marie Brema, Katharine Fisk, H. Plunket 
Greene, David Bispham (after February, 1897), George 
Ellsworth Holmes, baritone, and Leo Stern, the gifted Eng- 
lish solo violoncellist. 

Among his American artists are the names of Lillian 
Blauvelt, Marguerite Hall, Corinne Moore Lawson, Janet 
Boyd-Brown, Anita Muldon, sopranos ; Katharine Spencer 
Bloodgood, contralto; George J. Hamlin and Frederick W. 
Carberry, tenors ; George W. Fergusson, Charles W. Clark 
and Henry Booth Byers, baritones ; W. C. E. Seeboeck and 
Sara Sayles Gilpin, pianists ; Villa Whitney White, for re- 
cital talks; the Spiering Quartet, for chamber music ; 
Theodore B. Spiering, violin soloist; 'cello soloist Bruno 
Steindel, and Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr accompanist. 

Mr. Brown expects much from the visit of Leo Stern, 
He has 
had much success abroad playing in chamber music con- 
certs with Paderewski and Sauret. He played by the com- 
poser’s request Dvordk’s last April in 
Prague, and will give it this fall at the Berlin Philharmonie 


the ‘cellist, who is expected here next February. 


‘cello concerto 
under Nikisch, repeating the work with the same conduct- 
or December 3 in the Leipsic Gewandhaus. 

Mr. Stern’s ‘cello is a Stradivarius, being known to col- 
lectors as the General Kidd Strad. 

Altogether Mr. Brown may be congratulated on his list 
of artists and on his deft He 
that musical management may be made a fine art. 


management. too believes 








Emma Roderick.—Mme. Emma Roderick, who has 
been spending the summer at her cottage, ‘‘ Oakcliffe,” 
near New Milford, Conn., has returned to New York, and 
is already busily engaged with her vocal pupils at 118 
West Forty-fourth street. 

Carl Halir.—Carl Halir, the German violinist, will make 
his New York début in the first Philharmonic concerts No- 
vember 13 and 14, when he will play the Beethoven con- 
certo, in the reading of which composition he is now un- 
surpassed among the great violinists of the day. 

Lawson.—Corinne Moore Lawson, the well-known colo- 
rature soprano, has decided to reside permanently in New 
York. 
for her excellent work, particularly in recital and oratorio 
The Hirschberg Musical Bureau has under- 


Mrs. Lawson has attained a very high reputation 


appearances. 
taken her management this season, and announces two re- 
citals in Chamber Music Hall for November. 


Lillie Bergh. 


Miss Lillie Bergh is now at Duxbury, 





Mass., visiting her cousin, Mrs. George Wright, at ‘‘ Pine- | 


hill.” She sang at a large musical on Friday in James- 
town, given by Mr. W. B. Elliott, of Philadelphia, and has 
been heard at a number of the fashionable musicals lately 
given at Newport. At Miss Leary’s Miss Bergh intro- 
duced her pupil, Miss Eloise Oates, to fashionable Newport. 
All were charmed with the beauty of her voice and at the 
remarkable cultivation she displayed for so young a singer. 
Miss Bergh sang with Miss Oates in duet. Among the 
guests present were Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mrs. Frederick 
W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Astor, Miss Van Alen, Bishop Potter 
Baroness de Seilliére, Mrs. Yznaga, &c. Miss Bergh sang 
at the musical given at the residence of the Rev. Dr. Gil- 
liat. Others taking part in the program were Mrs. Clar- 
ence L. Best, Mrs. Thau, Mrs. Captain Chadwick and Miss 


Post. 





The Virgil Recitals. 
LORENCE TRAUB, fourteen years of age, 
played the ninth recital in the series at the Virgil 
Summer School on Tuesday evening, September 1. 


The Virgil programs are always played entirely from | 


memory, and this one, occupying an hour and a half, was 
no exception to the rule, nevertheless Miss Florence was 
more than equal to her task. She commenced technical 
study in this school two years and a half ago, and has ac- 
quired her present playing ability in this short length of 
time. 

She gave an example of her ability in velocity by play- 


ing the scale of C major, hands together, similar and con- | 


trary motion, starting at 800 notes per minute; then she 
played through the scale again at 900 notes per minute, 
then at 1,000 notes, and then the audience held its breath 
while she played once more at the rate of 1,152 notes per 
minute ; this was really done, however, with perfect ease 
and brought forth most hearty applause. 

Her best numbers were the Beethoven Sonata, op. 28; 
the Spinning Song, Wagner-Liszt ; the Chopin Impromptu 
in A flat, and the scherzo from the Litolff Concerto, op. 102. 
in D minor, the one played by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
with orchestra, last winter. She was heartily encored for 
her playing of this number, and responded with a charm- 
ing little tone poem of Wilson G. Smith called the Chase 
of the Butterflies. 

The tenth and last recital of the series was given by an- 
other favorite player of the school, Miss Stella Newmark, 
who also played a difficult and highly interesting program. 
Miss Stella is fifteen years of age and has been a pupil of 
the school not quite two years. 

One of her strongest points is the playing of a piece 
(which she has learned and memorized on the clavier, and 
has never heard) for the first time on the piano 
This time she had a difficult Scher- 


which she 
before the audience. 
zetto of Moszkowski's, and she actually played it better and 
got more out of it than most players would after six 
months’ study and practice on the piano. 

While the whole program was exceedingly well played 


her versatility and ability were best shown in the Papil- 


l 
| color and brightness to her playing. 


be made of her intelligent use of the pedal. 
Mrs. Childs’ playing bears the impress of a pure, healthy, 
but none the less poetic fancy, and, though full of individu- 


Mention must also 


ality, is unblemished by self-consciousness 

Mrs. Kotzschmar's 
voice and clear enunciation make her a most agreeable 
lecturer. The wealth and 
tained in her lecture was interspersed with many anec- 


gracious personality, sympathetic 


of instructive facts data con 


dotes, sad or gay, grave or humorous, aptly illustrative of 


the character of the composer or the spirit of the time 


under discussion. 

At the close of the program Mrs. Kotzschmar and Mrs 
Childs were the recipients of many appreciative expres- 
sions of thanks and congratulation for the more than en 
joyable literary and musical evening. 








Toronto Conservatory. 


HE Toronto Conservatory of Music, the pioneer 
institution of its kind in Canada, was organized in 

1887 and opened with 200 pupils. How it has grown and 
developed is shown by the number of pupils, 396, who ob- 
tained diplomas or certificates at the examination this year. 
The musical director, Mr. Edward Fisher, who has made a 
lifelong study of the art and science of teaching, is as- 


sisted by a staff of forty-seven professors. The conserva- 





lons, Schumann, and the brilliant and glorious Beethoven 


Sonata, op. 53. In response to a hearty encore for the lat- 
ter she gave a wonderfully melodious etude of Wollen- 


22, No. 4) with a most charming interpretation, 


~~) 


harpts (op. 


A lecture recital, taking place on Friday evening, 
brought the five weeks’ summer course of the Virgil School 
toa most delightful close. On 
fitting and graceful, visiting talent was represented. Mrs. 
Kotzschmar. of Portland, was the lecturer, and Mrs. E. W. 


Childs, a young teacher and pianist from Providence, per- 


this occasion, 


formed the piano soli. 


as seemed | 


Mrs. Childs is a pupil of Mr. A. D. Jewett, of Boston. | 
| She began the study of the Virgil method under his in- 


struction last February, having become convinced that 
this method for either teaching or playing purposes was 
the most advanced of the day. Students of the Virgil 
method, no matter what may have been the extent of their 
previous musical studies, are obliged to discontinue pieces 
until right playing conditions, right playing habits, and 
ease and facility of execution, as judged by the method, are 
thoroughly established. It was evident from the variety 
and length Mrs. Childs’ 
through this period of probation has been unusually rapid, 
while the quality of her playing attested that thoroughness 


of numbers that her progress 


has not been sacrificed for advancement. 

Up to the point attained Mrs. Childs’ technic is of the 
orthodox Virgil kind. She has surety, dexterity and sup- 
pleness of finger action, flexibility of wrist, freedom and 
ease in arm movements, and the muscular control that gives 
a certain fullness of tone to chords. Her legato is excel- 
lent, and sometimes in scale passages charmingly limpid, 


| while her tasteful use of the other varieties of touch gives 





MR. RUDOLPH ARONSON takes pleasure in announcing the engagement for this season of 
MADAME THERESA. 


CARRENO, 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST PIANISTE. 


ALSO 


MR. MARIX LOEW ENSOFWAN, 


THE FAMOUS ‘CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


Address all communications 


CONCERT DIRECTION RUDOLPH 


ARONSON, 


BIJOU THEATRE BUILDING, Broadway and 30th Street, NEW YORK. 


MADAME CARRENO’S First Performance Philharmonic Society, New York, January 8, 1897. 


tory is divided into an academic or preparatory and a 
collegiate or graduating department ; the former open to 


all persons over seven years of age, and is a general school 


| of music, while the latter is designed to meet the wants of 


students who are preparing for a professional career, and 


| in it the course of study 1s intended to occupy a space of 
three years. 
During the summer of 1892 the conservatory building 


was much enlarged and remodeled throughout, being now 
especially adapted to the work of the institution in all its 
departments. It contains a commodious, well-lighted and 
well-ventilated music hall, adjoining the reception rooms 
and offices, where frequent concerts and recitals by mem- 
bers of the faculty and pupils are held throughout the 
year. 

Steam heating has been introduced throughout the build- 
ing ; electric lighting has largely been substituted for gas ; 
speaking tubes and electric bells have been placed at va- 
rious points communicating with the office ; double floors 
partitions and doors have been constructed throughout 
with the object of more completely isolating the class 
rooms respecting sound, and many other conveniences and 
improvements involving large expense have been added. 

With the object of affording its students the highest uni- 
versity advantages the conservatory became affiliated in 
1888 with Trinity University, and also in 1896 with the 
University of Toronto. By virtue of authority conferred 
upon these institutions, by royal charter, the degrees of 
Bachelor of music and doctor of music are attainable by 
students passing the three prescribed examinations as set 
forth in the university calendars. Conservatory gradu- 
ates in theory are exempted by the terms of affiliation from 
the first two university examinations. 

The fall term for the school year 1896-7 begins Septem- 
ber 1, the winter term November 10, the spring term Feb- 


ruary 1, and the summer term April 12, closing June 29. 








the’ violinist. has 


of Music, 


Niedzielski 
the German Conservatory 


Niedzielski.— Professor 


been re-engaged by 
New York, as instructor in the violin department. 








FROomM Panis. 
Concert and Church Singer... 


MISS ANNA RUTH BRADLEY, 


Graduate of Chicago Musical College. Paris: Mme. De la Grange. 
Italian Method. Songs and Arias in Four Languages 
Address CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hal!, Chicago, Ill. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Director, 








The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1005-86. 


ARTHUR M™M. ABELL, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST and TEACHER, 
Sar" Resumed lessons September 1 
Address: Steglitzer Str. 30-31, BERLIN, W. 


The Great HALIR writes: 





4 TRANSLATION 
Shr rMic Melt : z£ it Mr. ArtHu® ABELL has 
7 — : been my pupil for five 
ye tee te Trt af + years, and I recommend 
‘ him highly as violin teach 
ony fe Sf ep n~ en especially for those 


wish to have instruc 


| haf 3p ok Webra, poh tion 
Ang fore Frctfor, Sov feito he” oneir 
song 9? fiche we ' 
berlerw fom 96. Lat Mali 


with me later on 
CARL HALIR, 
First Professor Berlin 
Royal High School and 
Concertmeister Berlin 
Royal Orchestra. 
BERLIN, June, 1806 
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HE New York Suwa is again in error in stating that 
the managers of Ysaye, the violinist, who was 
here in 1895, made $30,000. Mr. Ysaye, the star, 
made $56,000 net, which he took out of the country 
and invested in Europe. The managers made a 
small percentage, not over ten per cent., on this sum, 
net. They subsequently dissolved partnership. No 
one of financial responsibility could afford to guaran- 
tee to Ysaye or to any other violinist any such sum 
as $56,000 net for a season in the United States. 
Whoever would be foolish enough to do so would 





become a loser and probably a bankrupt. 


BAYREUTH IN 1870. 
GABRIEL MONOD, the well-known littérateur 
. and editor of the Revue Historique, and one of 
the earliest and most energetic Wagnerians in 
France, has just been named officer of the Legion of 
Honor. In a late number of the International Review, 
Cosmopolis, he has published, under the title of Le 
Jubilé des Nibelungen, Bayreuth il y a vingt ans, 
a description of the ‘‘ inimitable life” led in August, 
1876, and the artistic reunions in which he met in 
Wagner's company Liszt, Joseph Rubinstein, Mme. 
de Schleinitz, Saint-Saéns, Nietzsche, &c., of all of 
whom he gives sketches. He speaks of Wagner hav- 
ing ‘‘ear and eye for everything ” during the rehears- 
als. ‘‘He was no longer a man, he was an elemen- 
tary force, a force of nature guided by a sovereign 
will and intelligence. Those who were present at 
this evocation of forms and sounds by the voice of a 
master had before them an unforgettable vision of 
the creative spirit ordering chaos and producing the 
universe therefrom.” 

At a banquet given by the French visitors August 
18, 1876, M. Gabriel Monod had the duty of propos- 
ing the health of the master. ‘‘I thank him,” he 
said, ‘‘for having made known to us an art so pro- 
foundly original and so profoundly national, and at 
the same time for having revealed to France herself 
the ever springing sources of poetry and art which 
her genius holds in reserve for all the world.” This 
last clause puts in a claim for France as a coheir of 
the old traditions which many Germans regard as 
their exclusive possession, and the orator continues: 
‘‘We salute in Tristan and Iseult the purest and 
most tragic incarnation of love as it is conceived by 
the Celtic nations. You have begun that Quest of 
the Holy Graal which exercised on our fathers such 
a mysterious attraction. You have already given us 
the Knight of the Swan ; to-morrow you will revive 
his father Perceva/ le Gallois. Can we forget that the 
very hero of the Nibelungen, the heroic and divine 
Siegfried, isone of those Francs whom the French and 
the Germans can claim as common ancestors? We 
have committed the fault of letting our poetic tradi- 
tions fall into oblivion. We offer our grateful hom- 
age to German art, which has restored to them the 
prestige of their youth!” 

Having thus appealed to the two great elements of 
the French nation, the Celto-Roman and the Teu- 
tonic, M. Monod continued: ‘All this is true, but 
Wagner was right in thinking that a work of art can 
have no durable beauty, cannot be purely human, 
cannot enrich the common patrimony of mankind, 
except it is profoundly original and national. It is the 
glory of art to prove that national diversities can be 
an element of harmony and union, not of strife and 
hate. Who is more Greek than Homer, more Latin 
than Vergil, more Italian than Dante, more Spanish 
than Cervantes, more English than Shakespeare, 
more French than Moliére, more Russian than Tol- 
stoi? And who is more human? And so who is 
more German and more human than Wagner?” 





MANCINELLI AND SEIDL. 
HE following letter was received last week at the 
office of THE Musical CourIER. 
55 VIA ALBORO, GENOA. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I read in Tue Musicat Couriex an article entitled Seidl 
and Mancinelli, in which, reporting certain lines from the 
New York Sua, an allusion was made to my ‘‘jealous hos- 
tility” to Mr. Seidl, giving the reason that I did not re- 
turn to America last season—an inference absolutely 
false. 

Tue MusicaL Courier published the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Grau and myself, in which the real and only rea- 
sons were stated clearly. I was forced to remain in Italy 
for family reasons, and also because I had to finish my 
opera Hero and Leander for the Norwich Musical Festival. 

In spite of the fact that I have given most of the labor 
of my artistic career to the forwarding of the Wagnerian 
cause, and have for years directed Wagner operas, in- 
cluding those done in German at Covent Garden, I find 
it quite just and natural that in America, where he has 
been established so long, Mr. Seidl should direct the Ger- 
man performances of Wagner's works. I am quite content 
with a division of Wagner’s operas which gives me the 
Meistersinger and other Wagner operas done in Italian. 

I must protest against this attitude of hostility with 
which I am credited toward Mr. Seidl, for whom I have 
an esteem as an artist and colleague. Have the kindness 
to give this letter a place in your valuable journal, and be- 
lieve me, with thanks, Very truly yours, 

L. MANCINELLI. 


Mr. Mancinelli’s letter is gratifying and certainly 
free from any jealous taint toward his colleague, 





Mr. Seidl. The latter conductor, to whom we showed 
the above communication, expressed himself as be- 
ing greatly pleased with its tone, adding that he had 
always a high opinion of Mr. Mancinelli’s abilities, 
and that their professional and personal relations had 
been ever of the most pleasant character. 

So Mancinelli and Seidl are friends, not rivals, and 
are both working for the cause ; for what Seidl has 
accomplished in America for Wagner Mancinelli 
would attempt in Italy, but that the artistic conditions 
are so unfavorable. Italy is overrun at present with 
one-act opera composers, but Wagner will conquer 
there as he has conquered elsewhere. 








WHY PAUR IS A BETTER CONDUCTOR. 
HY Emil Paur is a better conductor than he 
was when he made his first bow here several 
seasons ago. 

There is a pretty and apposite text to be preached 
upon at the beginning of the season, and we are of the 
humble opinion that no one is better qualified to 
preach from this text than THE MusicaL CourRIER, 
for have we not been Mr. Paur’s keenest critic from 
the beginning, and have we not always praised with 
discrimination and found fault with justice ? 

Possibly some of our Boston contemporaries, whose 
half baked zeal for Mr. Paur has led them into the 
mistake of praising his errors, may answer in the 
negative; but of what value issuch so-called criticism 
to the public, and of what value is eternal praise to 
Mr. Paur ? 

Even his warmest admirers admit his limitations, 
yet asmall, select chorus, ‘‘up Boston way,” told him 
weekly, daily and bimonthly what a great man he 
was, and if he had continued believing this silly talk 
we would not to-day be discussing the whys and 
wherefores of Mr. Paur’s very patent improvement. 

Mr. Paur has improved as conductor because he 
has been at the head of the greatest orchestra in the 
world, because he has benefited by the more cosmo- 
politan life of America, and because he has taken 
seriously the many criticisms of his work which have 
appeared in this journal. In a word he is a progress- 
ive man who has seized his opportunity—a magnifi- 
cent one—and has profited by it. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been trained 
by two such men as Wilhelm Gericke and Arthur 
Nikisch—the one an ideal disciplinarian, the other 
the most poetic conductor alive. Composed origi- 
nally of first-class material, it by dint of incessant 
rehearsing reached a pitch of perfection certainly 
never excelled even by Von Bulow and his famous 
Meiningen Orchestra. Not alone homogeneity and 
elasticity in tone, not alone unsurpassed virtuosity, 
but in musical feeling and spirit this band from Bos- 
ton is unrivaled. Mr. Paur consequently stepped be- 
fore an almost perfect instrument, an instrument too 
well trained and tuned to deteriorate even in the 
hands of mediocrity. Mr. Paur has worked, has 
studied, has grown. He doubtless felt his responsi- 
bility from the outset, and his awkwardness, his 
gaucherie, his lack of polish are being outgrown 
in the most satisfactory fashion. Of his genuine 
musicianship we never doubted. He was always the 
musician ; sometimes the musician at the expense of 
the conductor. In his endeavor to be faithfully ob- 
jective he was often colorless, yet his angularities, so 
annoying in the beginning, have almost vanished. 

All this is as it should be. Mr. Paur could not be 
an artist and refuse to feel the refining influences of 
his entourage, his environment. Rehearsing con- 
tinually with such an orchestra, and rehearsing with- 
out the pressure of being compelled to play a certain 
composition on a certain date, was bound to work 
wonders. Mr. Paur has just the leisure so much en- 
vied by Anton Seidl. Just fancy the delight of a 
conscientious conductor in being able to rehearse 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday a compo- 
sition, and then shelve it because it was not quite 
fine enough for the Friday matinée ! 

No wonder then that Mr. Paur, with such opportu- 
nities for self-culture, self-criticism, has improved, has 
mellowed, has rounded as a conductor ; and no won- 
der, attempt what he may, Mr. Seidl is precisely 
where he was when he first undertook the conductor- 
ship of the Philharmonic Society. 

It is simply not his fault, thanks to the beggarly 
system adopted by the Philharmonic Society. Not 
only is our local band ridden by too many Old Men 
of the Mountain, as was Sinbad, but there is alsoa 
plentiful lack of rehearsing, not to speak of the woe- 
ful want of public spirit. Any slipshod way, so it is 
easy, is adopted by the Philharmonic Society, which 
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needs not only new by-laws but new blood. You can 
well imagine what Mr. Seidl, with his enormous gifts 
as a conductor, could do if he had such magnificent 
material to work with as the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. We wish to emphasize a fact not at first 
blush apparent to all, but one nevertheless incontro- 
vertible : 

Anton Seidl has never had an opportunity of showing 
himself at his best in America. 

And simply because he has never stood before a 
first-class orchestra. Perhaps when he can put into 
practice his notions as to the proper amount of re- 
hearsing, the elimination of dead and decaying ma- 
terial in the society, then the 
Philharmonic may accomplish something. 

We must not forget a word of praise for the limit- 
less energy and tact of Mr. C. A. Ellis, the manager 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He has all the 
fire and ambition of the young American, comple- 
mented by a gracious personality and no little cul- 
He is the right man pre-eminently in the right 


we Say again perhaps 


ture. 
place. 

And Mr. Paur has improved, is improving as a con- 
ductor, as we think we have just amply proved. Bos- 
ton papers, please copy. 





NORDICA WILL RETURN. 

ESPITE the gossip and rumors to the contrary 
D Lillian Nordica will return to this country 
She sailed last Saturday on La Gascogne, which is 
due here next Saturday. Nordica has not been en- 
gaged at the opera, the reason being that she asks 
#1,000 a night, a price that is not too high if you con- 
sider the prices paid the rest of the over-paid, high- 
salaried artists of Mr. Grau’s company. Her conten- 
tion is that she did all the hard work last season, and 
it was the Tristan and Isolde performances that at- 
tracted the largest audiences and caused the most 
critical comment. 

Now, mark you the logic of the situation. Nordica 
is not re-engaged because she wants as much money 
as some of the rest, although not as much money as 
Melba or Jean de Reszké. But she is an American 
girl, and despite the fact that she worked harder and 
more successfully than her colleagues she is never- 
theless forced to the wall because she does not belong 
to the ring. 

If she were Italian, French or Polish, how quickly 
she would have been re-engaged, for she is literally 
the most valuable member of the company, ready at 
a moment's notice to sing Valentine, /solde, Aida, F-lsa 
or Marguerite—a most versatile woman. 

What a pity she is an American! 

And what an outrage against fair play and good 
taste it is for this thing to be tolerated! 

When and insist 
rights ? 

Remember, we are not clamoring for the $1,000 a 
night which Nordica asks, for we believe that such 
a sum is too much, far too much, absurdly too much. 
3ut if Melba is worth $1,500, Jean de Reszké $1,200, 
why certainly Nordica is worth $1,000 

Yet, some one must follow Klafsky at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, as that singer only remains 
with Mr. Grau until January, and then she joins Mr. 
Damrosch’s company. Nordica will probably be 
engaged for ten performances in 1897, for without her 
there will be no /so/de, Valentine or Briinnhilde ; that is, 
unless Melba puts her ridiculous threat into execu- 
tion, of attempting the great réles of Briinnhilde in 
Die Walkiire and Siegfried, réles, we may add, utterly 
foreign to her voice and school. 

So Nordica may be heard on the boards of the opera 
house before the season is spent. Here is a letter of 
hers, published recently in the Worcester Sfy : 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL, | 
LUCERNE, August 26, 1806. 4 


will Americans rebel on their 


DEAR MR. BENT—Many thanks for your good letter and all the 
kind wishes. I am looking forward with great pleasure to the fes- 
tival and I hope all will go well. 

Firstly, I have no specially prepared arrangement of the Tristan 
and Isolde aria. The band parts were always supplied by the con- 
cert giver. Mr. Seidl could tell you had 
You will have no difficulty, I should say 

Instead of the Delibes piece I have chosen another, which I think 
It was sung years ago by Mme. Dela Grange. It is 
My husband has taught me the words 

We think it will make a sensation. 
This is the 


where they were to be 


is stunning. 
from an Hungarian opera 
(Hungarian), and it is superb. 
I'll send the name and all, and I'll bring the band parts 
title: 

Aria, Erzsebet (Elizabeth), by Erkel. 

And I will sing two songs, as one is very long: 

Mein Lieb is Gruen, Brahms. 

Le doux Appel, Widor. 

Now, if you know of a fine English song I would include it; 
only if it is very good. 

We propose to sailon La Gascogne from Havre on September 12, 


but 


and we shall go at once to the Waldorf, and on to Worcester the | 


next day. I would be very grateful if you would engage parlor and 
two bedrooms and maid’s room for us in Worcester. 

If you should wish to cable I shall be, after September 3 and until 
sailing, at Grand Hédtel de Londres, Paris. We remain there until 
then. With best wishes for great success for your undertaking, be- 
lieve me very truly, LILLIAN NORDICA DOEME 

P. S.—Just Mme. Nordica on the program. 








THE SALARY AGITATION. 
F' )LLOWING the Philadelphia and Buffalo papers, 
the Chicago TZimes-Herald, the Boston Tyran- 
scriptand others, comes the Boston G/ode, which re- 
cently republished the following : 


the New 
foreign operatic 


If what it alleges is so, I heartily approve of the crusade 
York MUSICAL COURIER has begun on the great 
stars. It says: “ No American woman, no American tenor or 


tone has any chances next to the singers of foreign residence, who 


bari- 


in their grasping tentacles hold all the remunerative musical en- 
No American composer can find an opening, no Ameri 
We shall hear the Huguenots again, but 
no resident singer will be in the Mr. 


give a début to an American, even if she is more gifted than any 
Moreover, this 


gagements. 
can composition a hearing 
cast, and Grau dare not even 


of 


these ‘old stagers,’ as they may now be termed 


of one new and young 
Melba and 


or soprano known to have talent can find 


operatic ring will not permit the engagement 


foreign tenor or soprano, Between de Keszké and their 
hangers on, not a new tenor 
an American engagement, and with Mapleson it is just as bad 
“There is no future inthis country for any American youth or 
girl, no matter how talented in music or song, so long as the de 
Reszké-Melba-Plancon ring reigns at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
because that ring will not permit to American resident artists any 
classification, simply because they are Americans. The prejudice 


against American artists is so thoroughly deep seated that its eradi- 


cation is impossible. Argument is useless with such people; facts 
are not recognized by them.” 

Any principle of such convincing strength as the 
above is worth repeating. In fact it should be re- 
stated so frequently that it will become part of a 
great musical creed, that it will become the source of 
an unremitting discussion, so that it must forever 
put an end to an unjust and illogical condition, an 
intolerable state of affairs. 

No one disputes the artistic ability of our foreign 
song friends and no one feels disposed to ask for their 
services without a fair remuneration and, as com- 
pared with their European income, an exceedingly 
liberal remuneration. But an end must be put to the 
exorbitant salaries paid to them, which 
sumed the nature of impositions upon the musical 
public, and they must furthermore be taught that a 
country as musical as ours, as quick as ours is to re- 
spond to the greatest musical thoughts, may possibly 


have 


as- 


contain among its composers some who are gifted 
sufficiently to be worthy of investigation. 

As it now appears no American composer can ever 
or will ever get a hearing through those auspices, 
and simply because he is an American. Not because 
his works have been tested and found wanting; not 
because his compositions are supposed to be defect- 
ive, but because he is an American his ambition is 
thwarted and his works are relegated to obscurity by 
the very men and women who appeal to Americans 
and American pocketbooks for support. A Bemberg 
who would never be classified with our composer 
the first rank is brought here from Europe and a 
most shallow work is produced at the Metropolitan 


“Ss of 


Opera House merely because Melba, a foreigner who 


detests us, favors him; not because she finds merit 
in his opera; not because she is anxious to present 
new réles to the public; not because she is inspired 
by an artistic ideal. These are the 


protest against. 


conditions we 
So long as the opera house foreign cabal con- 
tinues to reign, so long will the American composer 
and the spirit 
emi- 


and American singer remain ostracized, 
of Chauvinism introduced into art in 
nently practical and effective manner must necessarily 
become dangerous for all future musical purposes. 
We learn that the subscription for the coming sea- 
son does not exhibit the usual alacrity of the com- 
munity to support the opera. Whether this must be 
charged to the general commercial and industrial 
depression we are not prepared to say, but the uni- 


such an 


versal approval of the position taken by THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER against the continuation of the high 
salary robbery must necessarily be viewed as a fore- 
runner of a questionable season. People, no matter 
how much they may admire the singing of the de 
Reszkés, Melba, Calvé, Plancon, Saville, will not 
support or help to encourage such individuals when 
they know that it is merely an insincere exhibition, 
prompted by personal greed, without a single noble 
purpose involved that brings them to the hospitable 
and liberal shores of the United States. Why should 
Mr. Jean de Reszké demand and receive twice, three 
times as much to sing in operas here as he receives 
in cultured Europe? Because we are less cultured? 
Is that the noble sentiment? If Europe pays him so 
little that he is willing to come here year after year 


| 


for three times as much does that indicate that Eu- 
rope is more appreciative of his abilities or does it 
signify that he is defective in commercial instinct ? 
These are the questions uppermost with the people 
here and they apply as thoroughly to Melba, to 
Calvé, to Plangon and the others as they do tothe 
de Reszkés. In fact, we are told by certain careful 
observers that the situation reminds them of a great 
bunco game into which the manager is forced by the 
artists. For instance, the opera prices are five dol- 
lars for seats apiece in the parquet, but when a so 
called star cast performs the Huguenots it is found 
that no seats are left on at the box office ; that 
all have been sold, and yet in the lobby men will be 
found during the day, and on the nights of the per- 
formances the same men can be seen in front of the 
For 
Who 
participates in the profits represented by the differ- 


sale 


opera house offering seats for sale in quantities. 
the seats they charge six, seven, eight dollars 


ence between the official prices and the prices de- 
Who? 
not the cabal thoroughly conversant with every de- 
Certainly 

for the 
advance of two dollars over the regular price signi- 
fies an additional profit of $2,000. Who gets this ? 
A great many seats must be purchased to make this 
action co-operatively successful. The 
ticket speculator who sells the single tickets in the 
street cannot secure sufficient cash to purchase five 
worth of tickets at once, and un- 


manded and secured by the speculators ? Is 
tail of the situation ? 


One thousand seats sold Huguenots at an 


impecunious 


thousand dollars’ 
less they are purchased in that manner the specula- 
It must be manipulated under 
The 


figures must be kept uniform or the speculation will 


tion could not thrive 
an agreement in order not to break the prices 


end disastrously, and its constant repetition signifies 
that it is consistently and continuously successful 
these gala star performances from 
This 
involves a risky investment of a large capital, large 
for poor men like ticket sellers, but not large when 


During many of 
$2,000 to $5,000 is made in ticket speculation 


applied to certain money makers 


11 


All this is very interesting, to say the least-—very 
interesting and very instructive, and justifies the 
It is also seen that 


publication of a musical paper 
the agitation of the high salary 
al ingredients enter into 


problem has its 


corollary ; that other financi 
opera house affairs, and that it is about time to learn 
in all its bearing how much money is uselessly ex- 
But the and fore- 
most question is that of the salaries. When that has 
of the next or following 


pended by opera patrons first 


been adjusted or disposed 


question will be found trivial 





WHY NOT? 


T was suggested last week in THE Musica. Covu- 
| RIER that an American Bayreuth be founded, that 
some millionaire or millionaires be discovered amen- 
able to art and reason. The difficulties in the way of 


such a scheme are innumerable, the chief one of 
course being the lack of millionaires amenable to art 
Yet the idea has a delicious impudent 


or to reason. 


flavor, one sothoroughly American as to almost de- 
serve attention 

It kindles the imagination, too 
theatre perched on a hill, an American Walhalla, 


Anton Seidl the chief 


this notion of a vast 


Wagner the chief divinity and 
expounder 

After 
spirited men contribute a 


Why can't enough public 
two mil- 


all, why not? 
million or two 
lions are as easy to get as one—and then see how the 
public will jump at the chance, especially if Bay- 
reuth be emulated, rivalled, even excelled. Then 
we get Parsifal, the Ring, Tristan and all the rest of 
the 
Wagner and at our elbow 

Come, who will put 


some one feminine, as was the case 


wonder working compositions of the wizard 


his shoulder to the wheel, or 


will it be with 
the American opera ? 

A great place for the ideal performance of thx 
classics and modern music dramas would do more 
for the musical culture of this country than all the 
schools, M. T. N. A. meetings, and 
then grand opera would find its level, for once let the 


general public taste of the Bayreuthian quality there 


conservatories, 


will be no more star casts or overpaid stars 


Munich, Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Carlsruhe and 


other German cities prove this assertion. 

Come, we repeat, why is the project not a feasible 
one? It needs money and brains. The latter is 
available 


Where is there another Jeannette Thurber ? 
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O Perires Ffrs. 
O tiny tays with the long gold hair, 
You sang, as I slept, with tender grace ; 
O tiny fays with the long gold hair, 
In a spellbound forest, a charméd place. 
In a forest enchanted with spells untold 
Compassionate gnomes, as I slept the while, 
Offer’d me gently a sceptre of gold, 
A sceptre of gold as I slept the while. 
I know they are dreams and deceits of sleep, 
The sceptres of gold and the forest songs ; 
Yet still, like a credulous child, I weep, 
And my heart for the rest of the woodland longs ; 
And I care not now, tho’ I know the songs 


Are only the dreams and deceits of sleep. _ ; 
[From the French of Jean Moreas in Gabriel Gillett in the Savoy.| 


HY is it when I fall to writing much about the 

ideal in art, starry-eyed goddesses of har- 

mony, the morality of music and all the rest of the 

slop and nonsense you encounter in musical journals, 

I get congratulatory letters about the elevation of 
art and sentiment and rot of that sort ? 

But let me tell the truth, let me be coarse, primal ; 
let me utter the awful truth that music is the most 
immoral and dangerous of the arts, that the early 
Christian fathers were right in forbidding music and 
perfumes as being aids to voluptuousness ; let me but 
once touch the shins of the Philistine, and lo! I am 
besieged with letters, cries of ‘‘ Shame,” and hints of 
my awful responsibility as a critic and a writer. 

Now I don't want any such responsibility. I am 
writing because it pleases me, because it pleases my 
editor, and because I like to get money so asto spend 
it for clothes, food, drink and books. Books the last, 
material wants first. 

I don’t write for the Young Person. If she is desirous 
of not being shocked she should read Miss Thomas’ 
weekly letter or Mr. Hale’s contribution. Mr. Hale 
in particular hath a virginal pen. Iam not writing on 
any preconceived lines. I take up what for the mo- 
ment appeals to my senses. I am not to be held re- 
sponsible next week for what I wrote this. Women 
are not the only ones who have the privilege of 
changing their minds, and above all don’t look for 
morality in my discourse. I do not pretend to be a 
preacher of morals, and do not believe that music is 
always a moral art ; indeed, it is often quite the con- 
trary. Therefore, avoid me, for to the pureall things 
are impure, as Maurice Barrymore says. 

So having pinned my little manifesto to my mast- 
head, let us set sail once more on the troubled sea of 
life. 


* 
. 


I lived three months last summer in Paris in the 
Impasse du Maine, which is in the heart of the Latin 
Quarter, and the very street in which Bastien Lepage, 
that great lost talent, painted Sarah Bernhardt’s 
masterly portrait. The actress sat eighty times for 
the picture which is in the Louvre. Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, that most decayed of decadents, visited Lepage 
in his atelier in this same sunny street. No doubt 
their love, so cruelly severed by death, ripened in 
the artistic atmosphere of the quarter.. Poor Marie! 
misunderstood even after death ; her life was full of 
abnormal dreams, her death awful, for the secret is 
known toa few. Lepage died of the same complaint. 
They lived and loved, and their taking off seems 
poetical, for if they had married they probably would 
have regretted it. Two artists are too much for one 


family. * 
x a 


MacMonnies, the sculptor, and other American ar- 
tists are in the Impasse du Maine, and every morn- 
ing I heard the organs being tuned in the establish- 
ment of Cavaille-Coll, which is just across the 
street. 

What an irresponsible life one can lead in Paris! 
Yet, city of pleasure as it is, I doubt if there is a place 
where more hard, earnest artistic work is done, but 
not in music. 

I admire the vocal work done by students in Paris, 


| 
| 


| 


but if I were about to study the violin I would go to 
Brussels with Ysaye or to Germany with a dozen 
masters. For piano playing Paris is decidedly a 
mediocre town. When Theodore Ritter was alive, 
when the elder Marmontel and Georges Mathias were 
in their prime, we heard of results ; now all is medi- 
ocrity. Paris is the place for a young artist to visit 
after he has mastered his art. To play in certain 
Parisian drawing rooms gives him the stamp of 
elegance. It is acity of good taste, good breeding, 
and it tops off a pianist’s education most gracefully. 
But Vienna and Berlin are better cities to study 
seriously the art of piano playing. The masters 
reside there, and not in Paris. 


* 
- ~ 


Besides, Paris is old fashioned in the matter of pi- 


| ano playing. I heard all of the well-known pianists, 


and they lack tone, despite their technical mastery. 
Pugno, Bauer, Saint-Siiens, Diemer and Planté all 
play exquisitely, but in a manner that suggests 1850 


_ and not 1900. 


The fault is, I suppose, the shallow-toned instru- 
ments. 


* 
* * 


I found one exception in Paris. One day I got a 


| polite note from Martinus Sieveking, whom I once 





christened the ‘‘ Disappearing Pianist.” It turns out 
that the young Dutch virtuoso suddenly made up his 
mind that as he intended appearing this season on 
the concert platform he had better set to work. So 
he sailed to France and rented a pretty, secluded 
villa at Le Raincy, about 6 miles from Paris, by the 
Gare del’ Est. 

To this place I was bidden one soft, rainy day last 
August, and when I jumped out on the shining wet 
platform at Le Raincy a tall, muscular young man 
shook my hand, and a big, brown pointer pawed a 
muddy welcome on my person. 

It was Martinus Sieveking, who stands 6 feet in 
his naked feet, and has a muscular development the 
like of which I have only seen in Sandow, whose 
friend and pupil he was. He is a handsome chap, 
magnetic and with an honest gaze that makes an in- 
stant impression. He likes dogs and open air sports, 
and we spoke not at all of music but of the Henley 
regatta, as we ate a delicious fish and set it swimming 
in white Burgundy. 

Sieveking’s life has been like a fairy tale, even 
the little he let slip during the afternoon, 

At last we veered to music talk and I found him, as 
I expected, enthusiastic and devoted. He showed 
me his arms and hands with their extraordinary 
muscular development, and made his biceps dance a 
valse in the manner of Sandow. His hand is a mar- 
vel of strength and at first glance seems better 
adapted for the oar or the bat than the keyboard. I 
give you a chance to-day to look at it on a much re- 
duced scale, the bones exposed by the Roentgen 
process. ‘ 

* * 

All the good things I had heard of Sieveking's 
playing were more than fulfilled. His touch is gentle, 
musical and at times almost velvety, and he has great 
finger facility and rapidity. His wrists are light. 
Of course his tone is enormous. It is as great as 
Rubinstein’s, although far from being so mellow or 
so musical. His technic is abundant and he plays 
with great fire, fluency and vigor. The young man 
needs five years to put him in the first row of pianists 
and he is working now about eight hours a day and 
working intelligently. He uses a Virgil clavier and 
believes in it. He played on an Erard piano and so 
could not let loose the tonal whirlwind, but he did 
some brilliant strokes in the Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor concerto, which he expects to play at his début 
in Boston with the Symphony Orchestra next No- 
vember. 

You can well imagine that the first movement was 
played with massive power and freedom. He also 
gave me the fantasy of Chopin, the fantasy of Schu- 
mann, and delivered them admirably, with taste, 
musical feeling and all needful delicacy. He played 
a brilliant concert valse of his own, but fought shy 
when I mentioned that I had heard of an original 
piano concerto. Sieveking impressed me as a pianist 
of great potentialities. He has the stuff in him, and 
he will mature quickly—almost too quickly, for he is 
of the ardent, nervous, impressionable type. He 
jumps to conclusions in his playing, in his speech, in 
his action. He is sanguine, optimistic, ambitious 
and tremendously in earnest. I fear that he will 
make a sensation all too soon for his own develop- 





ment as an artist, for he can be the most sensational 
of players. 

One gratifying thing I did notice—that he is mak- 
ing for musical effects, and uses his giant strength 
sparingly and with tact. This is a good sign. I 
liked him better in the first movement of the Schu- 
mann fantasy, and also in the beautiful work of the 
same title by Chopin. As yet he lacks supreme pol- 
ish, and there is the recklessness of youth, but also a 
satisfying repose and suggestions of intellectual 
power, which promise well for this attractive young 
artist’s future. 

I shall certainly go to Boston the night Sieveking 
plays. és 

* * 

I predict for Anna Held a big success here. She is 
very pretty, clever, although without a touch of the 
diabolical cleverness of Yvette Guilbert. Sheis frankly 
sensuous, and believes in letting her public see it. I 
don’t mean that she has not the alluring suggestive- 
ness of her race ; she has, but she works on broader 
lines than Guilbert, and the tragic note is utterly ab- 
sent in her work. 


* 
* - 


I wish that I could sketch for you some of the sights 
and sounds of that great holiday of Paris, the Four- 
teenth of July. 

You remember, doubtless, the story I wrote about 
meeting the thirsty ex-King of Servia? Well, it was 
at the same Café Monferino, back of the Opéra, that a 
group of Americans met daily. The place has long 
been a resort for singers of the Opéra, because of the 
superior cooking and because of the delectable brew. 

This summer if I met a musical or theatrical man 
I told of the joys of the Café Pilsner, and so it came 
to pass that many NeW Yorkers sat in the open air 
and gossiped and gurgled the amber. There were 
Frank McKee, Otis Harlan, Bert Dasher, Jerry 
Sykes, Joe Humphreys ; there were Jean and Edouard 
de Reszké, Olivieri, the vocal maestro of Boston, and 
then the inevitable Willy Schuetz, at home in Persia 
or Astoria, full of small talk and enthusiasm, and 
Meltzer, the critic, would drop in and talk of Venice 
and the fair at Budapest. 


* 
*” * 


The night of July 14 a carriage drove up to the café 
containing the honorable persons of Otis Harlan, 
Jerome Sykes, Charles Evans, Florence Ziegfeld and 
several New York men not professionals. The car- 
riage was quite full. 

Now, the regular frequenters of the café are quiet, 
well to do Frenchmen, who sip absinthe and beer 
very leisurely, and for several weeks our party had 
proved too much for their nerves. 

As a matter of strict record your average Parisian 
dislikes racket or noise. As for being dissipated or 
fast, pooh! No one is fast in Paris but young 
Americans. 

* o 

The fact of it being a gala night did not impress 
these good people. Down at the Place de l’'Opéra 
was a blaze of glory and the sound of music. Clus- 
tered about the café were itinerant singers, acrobats 
and musicians. Occasionally a clever fellow would 
appear and recite something, get a few centimes and 
move on, but the café and its denizens were too 
well bred or apathetic to become excited over such a 
thrice-told tale. 

When the Americans, ‘‘the crazy Americans,” ar- 
rived the air cleared, and I saw several nervous gen- 


ttlemen leave. They feared the fun. 


In two minutes Mr. Black Sheep Harlan was lead- 
ing a quartet or a septet, I don’t know which, and I 
recognized the sweet soprano voice of sweet Lottie 
Gilson. Then Mr. Sykes thundered forth the Star 
Spangled Banner, and Frank Mordaunt, who was 
sitting near me, wiped away a few patriotic tears. 

When Col. Frank McKee drove up, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp, Bert Dasher, our enthusiasm 
knew no bounds, especially as both gentlemen waved 
tiny American flags, and on their heads were caps 
with the tricolor. We broke into song, and the 
French became interested. I saw Lillian Nordica’s 
husband, Zeltan Doeme, and Edouard de Reszké, 
with Delmas, two vocal giants, smiled approval from 
the background. Pe 

Then Mr. Harlan took it into his head to make a 
speech, and he took possession of a neighboring car- 
riage, which he used as a rostrum. While he was 
telling the French nation how much he admired it, a 
band of boisterous merrymakers, men and women, 
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swept into the Rue Halévy. Otis was surrounded in 
a minute, and trouble seemed at hand. 

‘‘Oh, for heaven’s sake!” cried Harlan to me, 
‘‘come and tell these croquettes I'm a friend of the 
French.” 

It took a few moments to explain the situation and 
general amity ensued. Mr. Harlan sang a verse of 
the Marseillaise and tried to teach the mob Columbia. 

You can fancy the condition of the street by this 
time. Humanity, vivacious and dense, was wedged 
in the Rue Halévy, and the police across the street 
at the opera never complained, for it was a holiday, 
the holiday of the year, and liberty was construed 


into license. e 
* * 


Only one of the proprietors of the café came to me 


and said : 
‘* Are the Americans always so jolly?’ 
He was a bit disturbed, although he stood the pro- 





digious chatter and confusion with much equanimity. 














Money was being spent, and M. Mates was not a man 
to the circulation of silver—or of 
gold. 

Finally Mr. Harlan and Mr. Evans gave us the apex 
of the night’s delight. They danced as only they 
alone can dance, and the Parisian crowd howled with 
enthusiasm. Such artistic pigeon-winging and jig- 
ging had surely never been seen before, and when 
Otis borrowed my hat and went about taking up a 
collection for the poor of the United States not a 
person present refused to contribute. 

To their dying days these people will believe that 
the Americans were professionals out for revenue. 
But judge the stupefaction of M. Mates when the 
order came to treat all the guests of the café! 

Treating is not known in Paris, but considering 
that it was a first attack it took famously. Every- 
one was treated by Mr. Harlan and his associates, 
and so a unique evening ensued. 


* 
> * 


interfere with 


Fancy the same thing being attempted here! Why 

there would be a bloody fight in five minutes. In 
aris it all fitted in the picture. The gay, irrespons- 
ible night, the fun, jollity, the dazzling illumination, 
the air of camaraderie, all forced us to forgot that life 
is earnest, life is—what's the rest? AndI assure you 
the fun was as innocent asit was real. 

* a * 

All this was during the holiday season, and these 
boys are now working as only public favorites must 
work, But they will not soon forget Paris and July 
14. *x . * 


I saw one funny thing at the Café des Ambassadeurs. 








Yvette Guilbert, Edouard de Reszké, Willy Schuetz 


and Teddy Marks had dined under the trees at the 
pretty restaurant in the garden and the dinner was 
a pleasant one. But when the diva attempted later 
to sing Les Vieux Messieurs Mr. Schuetz’s feelings 
overcame him and he laughed, and laughed, and 
finally he laughed. 

Guilbert saw him and caught the attack, and 
caught it so badly that she broke down in the middle 
of a verse and had to rush off the stage. 

- 's 

I could tell you many more sad stories of the death 
of kings and queens in Paris, the City of Desiccated 
Delights, where the coachmen wear cigarettes back 
of their ears as do clerks their pens, and where 
women dress as beautifully as the men hideously. 
Perhaps I shali next summer. 

* . * 
Mr. Zangwill wrote this in the Pa// Mall Magazine: 
‘‘With musicians there isa tendency to ‘m’s’ and 








Mendels- 


which sounds harmonious enough. 
sohn, Massenet, Mascagni, Mackenzie, Schumann, 


oy ty 


have both letters; Mozart but one. Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Sullivan, Charles Sala- 
man, Edward Solomon, Frederic Cowen run ‘n’- 
ward with the unanimity of publishers, while Gounod, 
Stanford, Audran, Sebastian Bach, Donizetti work 
in the ‘n’ otherwise, and Wagner has the librettist’s 
‘r'in addition. Would you play the piano? You 
must have the ‘n’ of the piano, like Pachmann, Ru- 
binstein, Rosenthal, Hofmann, Frederick Dawson, 
Madame Schumann, Fanny Davies, Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, Leonard Borwick, Nathalie Janotha, Sapell- 
nikoff, Sophie Menter. Even for other instruments, 
including the human voice divine, the ‘n’ is advisa- 
ble. Paganini, Jenny Lind, Norman Néruda, Chris- 
tine Nilsson—all patronized it largely. Adelina 
Patti, Johannes Wolf, and many others make a 
‘Christian’ use of it. If, on the other hand, you wish 
to manufacture pianos, your chance of founding a 
first-class firm will be largely enhanced if your name 
begins with ‘b.’” 


. 
* * 


What is the matter with the letter ‘‘S” ? 


* : * 

It was the greatest opportunity of my life, and I 
grasped it, eagerly, covetously. 

A man said to me superciliously : ‘‘Oh, of course, 
you can't compare this with the London perform- 
ance, can you?” I answered, rather cruelly: 

‘‘I don't intend to, as it is a rattling performance.” 

Now, of course, that was a bit of exaggeration, 
and when you go to Daly’s Theatre you may not 


realize it, but The Geisha, which was put on last | 


| and the banks of the Thames, ¢. ¢ 
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Wednesday night, is almost as well sung here as 
in London. 

It would be foolish to assert that Marie Tempest, 
Letty Lind, Juliette Nesville, Hayden Coffin, Louis 
Bradfield and Maud Hobson could be outdone at a 
few weeks’ notice; yet Mr. Daly has gathered to- 
gether an excellent company, and the pretty piece 
will win many honors and much applause 


* 


The Geisha is a go. It is so easy to write that, not 
only on account of the alliteration but because of its 
truth. A story of a Japanese tea house, the words by 
Owen Hall are the dullest part of the entertainment, 
for there are few bright lines, although several of 
profound double meaning. 

The story is a simple one, almost without dramatic 
action, andit recalls not at all The Mikado. The or- 
chestra does that. The geisha is a Japanese girl be- 
longing tothe oldest profession in the world, although 
called a tea girl for the sake of Western ears. She is 
Mrmosa, and her feet twinkle as she walks and her 
voice vomits rubies. (That is true Japanese imagery 
for you, ) 

She flirts with an English officer, offends the high 
muck-a-muck of the province, who wishes to marry 
her ; is sold at auction to revenge the outraged feel 
ings of Mr. Stevens and is bought in by an English 
lady who is chaperoning some English girls and one 
young lady from Ocean Grove—that is, she looked so 

Then the subsidiary plot has its innings, for the 
centre of dramatic gravity shifts from O Mimosa San 
to Molly Seamore, a young English girl betrothed to 
the young lieutenant who flirted with the geisha 
This silly, sentimental young person dresses as a 
dancing girl and is sold at the auction aforesaid to 
the terrible oppressor, the A/arguis /mari, also Chief 
of Police. 

She is bundled away and the curtain falls on Act I, 
a long but lively act. n 


« * 

I shan't tell you of the chrysanthemum fete or of 
the charming settings supplied by Mr. Daly. The 
lobbies during the entr’acte were filled with men who 
had seen the London production wrangling with men 
who had not. YetI am vote had been 
taken it would have resulted in favor of New York. 
We are so hard to please here, don’t you know! 

The music of The Geisha is by Sidney Jones, and 
two of the best numbers, Jack's the Boy and The 
Toy Monkey, are by Lionel Monckton. As music 
objectively considered it is as light as rattan, but as 
Harry Green- 


certain if a 


a vehicle for the easy going lyrics of 
bank it is fetching—very fetching 

I might add that it is mostly fetched from the 
banks of the Seine, the banks of the blue Danube 
, Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van. 

In the first act the numbers that went with a rush 
and were encored were: Jack’s the Boy, The Dear 
Little Jappy-Jap-Jappy, The Amorous Goldfish (not 
well sung, however, by Miss Dorothy Morton), The 
Kissing, a pretty duo; a lamentation full of so-called 
local color, The Toy, A Geisha’s Life in valse tempo, 
and Chon Kin. 

This last and The Toy Monkey and The Interfering 
Parrot in the dainty Viola 
Lloyd, were the hits of the evening 


second act, sung by 


* 
* * 


The performance can be improved on, so can the 
stage management. The costuming was effective, 
and Mr. Daly evidently took pains with the second 
*t. Edwin Stevens, who has been cast as the Mikado 
on Harry 


ac 
of Japan, was, for me, an improvement 
Monckton, although hardly as unctuous. His humor 
was dry, and he got the laughsof theevening. Viola 
Lloyd carried off the honors. This young English 
woman is pretty, sings prettily and dances in the 
most winsome manner. Inthe duo with Mr. Wheeler, 
The Toy, she was delightful. Miss Morton was hardly 
the geisha—she must forget Lillian Russell and up- 
per Broadway, and she must also pay atention to 
her diction. The intonations of her 
speech are out of placein Japan. If she could but 
sing a single phrase legato, and not shriek in her top 
notes, her assumption of Marie Tempest’s réle might 
be more grateful. 

[liked not at all Hilma Nelson, who 
as the French girl. She should be given another 
There was a sweet young creature who danced 
I can't 


duchess-like 


was miscast 


part. 
adorably in the beginning of the third act. 
tell you her name, because I can't distinguish it on 
the bills. She is a Japanese born (by the grace of 
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talent), and not made by the stage manager. The 


young officers, Messrs. Wheeler, Scott, Gresham, 
Gunson and Emory, were very good. The last is a 
young lady, andshe made a tiny hit. 

Neal McKay, as the Japanese officer, sang with 
taste, but spoke with an Irish accent. 

However, fault finding aside, The Geisha scored a 
hit second only to that of The Gaiety Girl. 


oa 
x * 


‘*Who is she?” I heard half a hundred men ask. 
The particular one was not in this case Violet Lloyd, 


but the slender young creature with the poetical | 
face, who, attired in canary colored silk, danced with | 


Mr. Gresham (I think it was Mr. Gresham) at the 
opening of act one. 

Who is she? Is she Nami, Wave of the Sea? Is 
she Hana Sass, Kiku Saso, Kiu Koto Saso or is she 
Kummvasaki? Oh, I'm sure she must be Kummy! 
Will some kind lady or gentleman assist a poor critic, 
for I've had four letters already, not alone asking me 
the name of the large, liquid eyed sylph, but actual- 
ly asking for presentation. 

The nerve of the average man! 


+ 
* * 


3ut she is a beauty, and in the second act in de- 
licious scarlet she blistered our sensitive retinas. 
Why isn't this sweet young person given a better 
part? Why, I ask in indignant accents, isn’t she al- 
lowed to do more, to be seen more, &c. ? 

Of course my indignation is called forth entirely 
by my solicitude for my friend’s welfare. 


* 
* * 


William Sampson, who played /!u-//7, was great. 
At intervals in his woe at being sold out he uttered a 
melancholy ‘ Kli.” 

Now what is *‘ Kli,"” Mr. Daly, and why did it make 
us alllaugh? This sort of thing should be explained 
in the house bills. 

The conductor, Mr. William Withers, had better 
look to it else, his withers will be rung. Such sleepy 
conducting I never before experienced, except that 
drowsy lilt of the stick of Herman Brode’s. Mr. 
Withers has more life, but it is absorbed by his 
score. You know the Germans have a neat little joke 
about conductors who poke their head into the score. 
Mr. Withers never looked at his band or his choral 
forces. With optical fury he pursued the dotted 
symbols of tone over the page, and so things were 
often at sixes and sevens. 

The choral work went badly, and Dorothy Morton, 
who has no rhythmic sense, was not in the least as- 
sisted by the conductor. 

I can't say much about that orchestra. It was very 
shaky and its wood anything but good. 


= 
* x 


Again the news that Jean de Reszké will marry his 
countess next October. 

Pourquoi? Warum? Perche? Why? 

If i knew Polish I would put the query in that 
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tongue, too. Jean is too busy breeding race horses 

| and preparing his winter operatic campaign to think 
of marriage. 

| Did I tell you that he won a purse of 147,000 rubles 

| last summer at Warsaw with a crack racer? Lucky 
man, as Willy Schuetz says. Lucky at cards, lucky 
with horses and lucky with—music. 

There, I haven't said a word about women. To do 
so would be insulting to the intelligence of my one 
million of readers. 

+ “ + 
| I spoke a few words with Walter Damrosch at 
Daly's. The young conductor-manager is plump, 
brown and full of the joy of life. He was thoroughly 
gratified at my report of Lehmann’s success in Bay- 
reuth. 

‘Is she coming over? Of course she is,” he said in 
answer to my question. ‘‘Do you suppose my com- 
pany will be too small to hold Lehmann and Klafsky ? 
I'll give New York atreat. Klafsky as Brinnhilde, 
with Lilli Lehmann as Steglinde.”. And Mr. Dam- 
rosch, taking his manager, Clarence Graff, by the 
arm, faded down Thirty-first street. 








Hartmann.—The youthful violinist, Master Arthur M. 
Hartmann, whose extraordinary talent has been recognized 
by the highest authorities, received a very flattering note 
from the great symphony composer of France, M. C. Saint- 
Saéns, of which we append a translation : 

LONDON, June 8, 1894. 

My DEAR CHILD—I am fully satisfied with the way you play my 
Second Concerto; your brilliant execution and musical feeling are 
worthy of the highest praise,and I do not doubt that all music 
lovers will be of the same opinion. With my best compliments, 

C. SAINT-SAENS 
Master Arthur M. Hartmann 

Mme. d’Arona.—The distinguished vocal teacher Mme. 
Florenza d’Arona is due at her home, 124 East Forty- 
fourth street, some time this week, and will resume her 
teaching at once. During her vacation she has written a 
series of articles especially for THe Musicat Courter, en- 
titled D’Arona’s Hints to Vocalists, which promise to be 
not only interesting reading, but most instructive to those 
studying for the vocal profession. She has frequently 
been requested by publishers to write a treatise upon the 
singing voice, which she has finally promised to do, al- 
though she can only work upon it during the summer 
months, the winter being all occupied with teaching. 

A Lankow Pupil.—The pupils who have enjoyed the 
privilege of tuition under the well-known and successful 
trainer of the voice, Anna Lankow, are in the habit of re- 
ceiving favorable notices of their performances, and the 
Berner 7ageb/at speaks in high terms of a musical soirée 
at which one of them, Frl. Marie von Geldern, appeared : 
‘This young lady possesses a high, clear, well schooled, 
flexible soprano voice. She sang with great delicacy, fine 
nuancirung and careful intonation, in company of M. 
Renardi, the Liebhaberstandchen of Schumann, and gave 
the cavatina from Carmen with true dramatic expression, 

| while in two French chansons she displayed a brilliant col- 
oratura, surmounting in a masterly manner all the quick 
passages in the upper register, the staccati and fiorituri 





BosTON, Mass., September 13, 1896. 
eo E let us anew our journey pursue with the 
Hutchinson family. 

When john was in Glasgow he went to church, where 
he found the congregation taking snuff, a practice in 
which the minister acted as fugieman while he preached 
from the text ‘‘ He that is filthy let him be filthy still.’’ 
On the same page john tells us that tobacco is ‘‘ an Indian 
weed discovered in America only about 300 years ago. 
It was first introduced into Europe for medicinal pur- 
poses, but afterward resulted in an imitation of the native 
aborigines. The white man became addicted to the habit 
of using this narcotic on account of its so affecting and 
exhilarating the nervous system.'’ You remember that 
Uncle George in Rollo in Cambridge smoked on account 
of a cruel nervous disease. 

And now come many pages concerning those “‘ cruel 
anti-slavery days,’’ as the song has it. In Boston at 
the old Pearl Street House guests left the dining table 
and the tavern because ‘ohn had Frederick Douglass sit 
by his side; waiters refused to serve, and the cook came 
up from the basement and declared ‘* that he'd be damned 
if he would cook for a nigger.’"’ It was only about a 
year ago that a negro clergyman, prominent and re- 
spected, was refused admission to at least two of the lead 
ing taverns of the same city. 

In 1846 the Hutchinsons ran against the “ pro-slavery 
prejudice of Philadelphia, expressed through the high- 
handed oflicialism of its mayor.’’ In 1847 they were 
hissed in New England when they sang ‘‘whai the 
Democrats called ‘ politics.''’ October 18, 1846, at the 
‘Labernacle, New York, there was some hissing, and ‘‘ the 
papers came out the next day roaring like lions against 
such sentiments (anti-slavery) being uttered in a concert 
room by persons singing for the public favor and money. 
One paper is on our side, the New York 7rzbune, edited 
by Horace Greeley. He is a very moral man, and one 
who wishes well to all the human family." 

Hear John moralizing: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the cares 
and trials of professional life, it seemed to me, picking up 
stones in the East field or toiling at haying in the hot July 
sun wasa far harder mode of making money, and vastly 
less remunerative.”’ 

‘‘ February 15 (1847) we reached New Haven. By the 
way I was the first to introduce the big rubber football at 


Yale College.’ 





which are embroidered on the tranquil flow of the melody.” 


Later at Brattleboro they were serenaded by the Bur- 
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dett Family. ‘In the group was a boy, James Fisk, Jr., 
then fourteen years old, with a beautiful alto voice. He 
afterward became the noted stock operator with Jay 
Gould.”’ 

In 1848 John did not like tavern life in New York. 
‘‘This boarding at the Astor House at $2 per day and 
waiting till 3 o’clock for one’s dinner isn’t exactly the 
thing.’’ 

Like Earl Li, they visited Niagara Falls, but they did 
not ask how old they were nor how much money they 
made. John, however, addressed the Falls as follows : 
‘*‘ Roaring, foaming cataract! Thou seem’st to me 
Nature's noblest curiosity,"’ &c. At Milford, N. H., he 
sang fifteen songs and recited The Gambler's Wife. 
Truly an energetic soul, and courageous, for he had the 
Milford Brass Band to assist him. 

Judson was the humorist of the Family, and he and John 
sang a Collar Song, first turning up their collars. One 
verse will give an idea of it : 

The standing collar is all the rage, 

And we want to keep up with the spirit of the age, 

And we know not how high the fashion will go, 

So we thought we’d make ’em eight inches or so— 
Ri tu, di nu, di nu,’”’ &c. 

In 1850 Isaiah Rynders strode up the aisle of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, shook his fist at the Hutchinson 
Family and shouted, ‘‘ Stop that damned psalm singing !"’ 
He then lectured on the close connection between the 
“‘nigger’’ and the monkey. Soon afterward P. T. Bar- 
num showed the Hutchinsons the wine bottles he had 
smashed, for he had become a temperance man. They 
visited Jenny Lind and sang to her, for which she shook 
their hands warmly. 

Judson became interested in spiritualism. At Cleveland, 
1850, ‘‘ Judson quit chewing tobacco. * * * Sad, sad! 
He went to the room where a poor girl lay dying of con- 
Sympathy caused Judson to try to do her good. 
She was frightened. She left the room, Judson remaining 
and making passes across his chest to relieve her. He 
We succeeded in get- 
All night he called 

It was a terrible 


sumption. 


magnetized water and sent to her. 
ting him home after much trouble. 
for Jesus Christ, Mr. Clark and others. 
night.’’ 

Here are some extracts from a review of a Hutchinson 
newspaper in 1851 
‘*The audience was composed of people of color, white 
cravated Abolitionists, moral reformers, Grahamites, tem- 
perance lecturers, with a large sprinkling of women of 
varied situations, from in the 
great cause of moral reform, bear a striking affinity to an 
old hide well exposed to the weather on a crooked fence. 


concert published in a New York 


whose faces, exposure 


As near as‘a man of the world’ could judge, seven- 
eighths of this family are now engaged in procuring flan- 
nel shirts and moral tracts for every new-born nigger 
baby. Seriously, tis the most shallow, not to say sicken- 
ing affair that has yet succeeded in gulling Gotham. 
* * * Better rhyming can be got at Thompson's or 
Marshall and Clarke’s—confectionery included—for three 
shillings a pound. The singing is just what is found in 
every well regulated school district where the master 
boards round anda singing school is kept twice a week 


at three dollars a quarter. Positively no better.’’ I 





wonder what this reviewer would have said about Brahms, 
or what Mr. Kelley would have written about the Hutck- 
inson Family. 

In 1851 they were at Ravenna. 
some on the evils of t»bacco and pork eating. 
says at this point: ‘O God, purify my mind !’ "’ 

Heavens and earth! Here we are at page 299 of Vol- 
ume I., and there are 495 pages in this same volume. 

We leap to ‘‘In War Time,’’ and tind John meeting 
‘‘Senator Howe and lady.”’ I suppose John means by 
this Senatcr Hcwe and his wife, who nc doubt was a lady; 
but ‘‘Mr. Percy Montressor and lady’’ are ncw looked 
on with suspicion by all earnest students of sociological 


** Judson preached 
My diary 


classification. 

John denies that Joseph P. Webster was drunk when he 
composed in 1874 The Sweet By-and-By. ‘* He (Webster) 
was in the habit of drinking, but not drunk that day. 
For many years the sale of the song in sheet music was 
from 6,000 to 10,000 copies annually. It has been in 
nearly all the hymn books, the fee for its use never being 
less than $50. It wasa source of great profit to the pub- 
lishers, but brought the authors only 3 cents a copy.’’ 

Let us go back a few years. In 1357 Judson, his daugh- 
ter and William Vincent Wallace started out on a concert 
tour. The program began : 

The original 

Jupson J. Hurcuinson and Kare L. Hurcuinson, 

of the Hutchinson Family, 
With the accomplished Pianist and Tuner 
Wituiam V. WALLACE. 

In Kansas the Family met a rising young saloon keeper. 
He offered the Hutchinsons the free use of the hall adjoin- 
ing the saloon, saying, ‘‘ You can sing all you want now; 
Ihave got license. My father was a Congregationalist 
minister, and I was bornin Vermont. I don't drink this 
I came to Kansas to make money, 
‘‘ His remarks,”’ 


liquor, but I sell it. 
and I’m bound to make it.’’ 
‘* indicated an utter lack of principle which shocked us."’ 

In 1871 they sang at the funeral of W. H. Burleigh. 
‘*He married Mrs. Burr. Later 1 met her when she had 
become a settled Unitarian minister. After that she went 
into a decline, and the last time I saw her she remarked, 
‘Oh, John, it doesn't pay! This is a hard life.’"’ I con- 
fess I do not see the logical sequence of ideas. 

They liked Talmage. ‘‘ He is Talmage; nobody is like 
He does not strive to be odd.’’ At Poughkeepsie 
in "71 ‘‘a shabbily dressed individual with his pants 
tucked into his boots, apparently a little intoxicated, 
arose from his seat and advancing to the footlights beck- 
who came forward to 
‘Say (hic), I got 


says John, 


’ 


him. 


oned to one of the Hutchinsons, 
meet him, when he said in a low tone 
(hic) five dollars. Give us (hic) suthin’ lively, you (hic), 
you know.’’’ I have felt at times like breaking out ina 
similar manner at a Symphony concert. 

In 1873 the acute and discriminating music critic of the 
Fort Wayne Gaze//e said in the course of an eulogistic re- 
view: ‘‘ We would go farther to hear a duet from Mr. John 
Hutchinson and his son than to hear forty Rubinsteins.’’ 
Ah, let me drink the beer of a nation and I care not who 
writes the musical criticisms. 

That same year General Grant said to John “he wanted 
to have our bills represent a clean, whole dollar."’ 
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In 1875 the Hutchinsons lived in a house on Union 
square, New York. They met there a Mr. Brewster, who 
believed that the centre of the earth was inhabited by the 
elect. ‘‘ The entrance to this paradise he conceived to 
be at the poles, and it was lighted not by the direct rays 
of the blazing sun, but by reflected light, which entered 
He believed the flow of the Gulf Stream 
furnished evidence to support his theory. There flowers 
bloomed perennially, and there was no night there. He 
asked me to call at his office, where he had a small hollow 
I found him to be 
He detailed 


Brewster died 


also at the poles. 


globe illustrating his views. I went. 
a manufacturer of very musical tin pipes. 
the matter in a very lucid manner.’’ Mr. 
of the smallpox. Does anybody remember him in New 
York ? 

In 1879 John sat ata dinner given in San Francisco to 
General Grant, who was on his return from a trip round 
The dinner cost $15 a plate. ‘‘ The plates 
This dinner, then, 


the world. 
were changed some twenty times.’’ 
was not like the banquet at Washington described about 
twenty-five years ago by the Hon. Terence J. Quinn, of 
Albany, N. Y., brewer and Congressman. ‘‘It was a 
great dinner,’’ said Terence; ‘‘ you never saw the like. 
Twenty courses, and we never changed a plate.”’ 

While John was in San Francisco he met Denis Kear- 
ney. ‘I talked comr.unism with him. He did not seem 
to understand the philosophy of brotherly love.’’ 

In the chapter American Songs John tells how he sang 
The Maniac. ‘It was a cantata, but I sang it alone to 
the accompaniment of the brothers. Judson and Asa 
would commence a prelude. Meanwhile I be in 
my chair behind them, with the fingers of each hand rais- 
ing the hair on my head and bringing it over in partial 
Then I would rise, with the expression of 


would 


disheveliment. 
vacancy inseparable from mania, and commence 
‘Hush! ‘tis 
cell,’ &c. 
This would be accompanied with appropriate gestures. 
Then, addressing the imaginary guard in most piteous 

tones, I would continue 

‘ No, by heaven, I am not mad !’ 


the night watch, he guards my lonely 


‘] presume the critics were correct in saying it froze 
their blood.’’ 

Let me make one more quotaton which is of national 
interest. ‘‘On May 19 (1883) I attended the funeral of 
Lydia Pinkham, a woman of fine character and lovable 
disposition whom we had known over half a century.’ 
And yet you read in the newspaper advertisements that 
Lydia is still for health and doing business at the old 
stand in Lynn. 

* . * 


I again recommend the Hutchinson Family in two 
volumes to all that are interested in the history of the peo- 
ple of the United states. There is a wealth of singular in- 
formation expressed with evident honesty and kindness, 
if often with amusing simplicity. 1 have not quoted 
mary readable descriptions of abolition struggles, war 
scenes and temperance crusades. I have picked out here 
and there passages that show the homeliness ot the senti- 
ment or style. John talks without affectation. If he tells 
of praise awarded, he also mentions his trials and tribula- 


tions, not peevishly or with a whimper, but as a man 
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enters in a diary the state of the thermometer or the 
necessity of buying shirts or a codfish. 
” * . 

The Lady Slavey was produced for the first time in 
Boston at the Hollis Street Theatre, September 5. As the 
piece was played in New York I shall not review it at 
length. 

Miss Dressler gives a remarkable performance of heroic 
burlesque. Arinnhilde on a bender. She throws Mr. 
Daly about as though he were made of cork. She de- 
livers hair-raising lines with Olympian disregard of con- 
sequences. Her corybantic gestures and steps assume 
titanic proportions. Even the bravest in the front row 
turn pale and tremble as she reveals her strength, and 
then rejoice in the grace with which she manages her 
massive frame. 

Miss Duryea, who was P&y//is, was some years ago, I 
am told, in a bell-ringing family. Then she sang in 
various capacities in various companies. Timid at her 
first appearance in Boston, she was handicapped; yet, if 
I am not greatly mistaken there is the stuff in her of which 
pleasing operatic singers are made. Here in Boston, you 
know, audiences are analytical. There is animated debate 
concerning the proper conception of the part of the Lady 
Slavey. ‘Should she be naive or fly?’’ The theme will 
soon animate street car conversation. 

Miss Dorothy Neville has the assurance that is mighty 
and prevails. She knows her physical advantages, and 
she can afford to dispense with more laborious knowledge. 
Her assurance does not offend, her self-complacency does 
not irritate. Jler triumphant body is an established fact 
—like the Battle of Marathon or the statue of Venus 
Victrix. She has little to do. Nor has she reason to 
complain. She has the right to look with sensuously ironi- 
cal smile at the men and the women this side of the foot- 
lights. 

Mr. Daly is the same shy, retiring comedian of quiet 
methods and subtle wit. Lest I should be accused of not 
having seen the performance, I hasten to add that his wild 
dancing and incredible poses, yea, his very walk are very 
amusing. Mr. Richard Carle is admirable as a doddering 
young aristocratic dude, and in his performance there is 
the suggestion of the sinister. Such acapriciously vicious 
nobleman might step out of the shameless satire—or 
novel, as you please—of Petronius. Mr. Carle is not 
merely the vacuous, futile Johnnie that is such a bore in 
life or on the stage; there is the suspicion of ineffable su- 
perfluities of naughtiness. And his performance is so 
quiet, so frank, yes, elegant is not too lofty a word. Mr. 
Kirke is becomingly explosive, and Mr. Danby has im- 
proved by discarding the Briticisms noticeable when he 
was here with Mr. Leslie, and by not insisting on ham 
mering his points with a piledriver. The piece was 
mountel handsomely, and the chorus girls, from the 
seductively sly to the overpoweringly flamboyant, gave 
rapturous delight to young and old gentlemen refreshed 
by vacations at seaside resorts. 


Mr. Kerker's music shows the practiced hand of a musi- 
cian who knows the requirements of the stage. While the 
music is not strikingly original, it is tuneful, well made, 
and in the more ambitious numbers sonorously effective. 
It is above all well rhythmed. It flows; it knows not 
stagnant pools. 

7 ° 7 

The Castle Square Theatre opened the 7th with a per- 
formance of Erminie. Miss Laura Millard, a Nova Scotia 
girl, who has had experience in operetta companies, and 
was a favorite, I hear, atthe Tivoli, San Francisco, made 
her first appearance and a pleasant impression. The 
tenor, Edward Temple, was applauded for the vigor of his 
delivery. Miss Clara Lane was a dainty /avotte, and 
Miss Rosa Leighton was a sufficiently grotesque and im- 
possible Princess. The two thieves were played by Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Girard for the first time. Mr. Murray 
mistook the character of Ravannes, who is really a melo- 
dramatic hero, and made him a cheap thief, fond of jests 
and larks. Mr. Girard is a low comedian of natural gifts, 
but as Cadeaux he fell into wretched exaggeration, and 
some of his business was nothing but coarse buffoonery. 
The chorus and orchestra were excellent, and the pretty 
operetta was staged admirably. The Gondoliers is in 
rehearsal, and Nanon and the Merry Wives of Windsor 
will probably follow it. Puitip HALE. 





Boston Music Notes. 
BosToONn, Mass., September 12, 1896. 

Mrs. A. Sophia Markee, who has been in Boston for the 
past week, left this afternoon for Chicago, where she will 
begin rehearsals on Monday with the Chicago Festival 
Orchestra. After the two concerts in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 16 and 17, there will be a Western tour extending as 
far as Denver, for which Mrs. Markee has been en- 
gaged. During her two years’ residence in this city she 
has made many warm friends, who wish her every success 
in her future career. 

Mme. E. M. de Angelis, who has apartments at the 
Hotel Bristol, corner of Boylston and Clarendon streets, 
will continue to teach at her former residence, The Copley. 

At the Worcester Music Festival Mr. George W. Chad- 
wick will conduct Lochinvar, composed by him for Mr. 
Max Heinrich. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, of New York, has been in 
town during the past week visiting relatives. 

The White-Smith Publishing Company has acquired 
the rights from Mr. S. Kronberg to publish the eight prize 
songs. They wiil be ready in about a month. 

Miss Adele Lewing has returned from Vienna, where 
she has been pursuing her studies under Leschetizky and 
Robert Fuchs. She recently gave a concert at the Haw- 
thorne Inn Casino in Gloucester, Mass., assisted by Mrs. 
G. H. Newell, soprano; Mr. S. E. Goldstein, violin, and 
Mr. Clarence Manning Falk, reader. Miss Lewing played 
compositions by Chopin, Henselt, Leschetizky, Wagner, 


Liszt and herself. Her playing isspoken of in terms of 
the warmest praise. 

The seventh and last in the course of Heinrich recitals 
was held in parlors of the Hotel Tudor, Nahant, Septem- 
ber 5. A Miulton-Handel program, which consisted of 
reading of L’Allegro and Il Penseruso, by Miss Mary 
Johnson, with musical illustrations from Handel, sung by 
Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich, held an appreciatve audience. Dr. 
Louis Kelterborn acted as pianist for Mr. Heinrich. 

Mr. Ernest Perabo spent the month of August at a 
farm near Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mr. Sanford Keith Gurney sang in a musical at Monu- 
ment Beach with great success. He has a voice of rare 
quality and power, and his singing shows the result of 
careful study. 

‘he Brockton Music Studio, Mr. William Leonard Gray 
and Mrs. Mary Latimer Gray, have sent out their an- 
nouncements for the season of 1896-7. The fall term began 
September 7 and closes November 14, the terms continuing, 
with an intermission of one week at Christmas, until June 
19. Mr. Gray has been connected with a number of 
prominent institutions and is a teacher of experience. 
Mrs. Gray fitted herself for her work by studying with some 
of the best teachers in this country, among them being Mr. 
L. A. Phelps and Mr. N. B. Minor, of Chicago, and Miss 
Alice Garrigue, of New York city. For the past five 
years she has been associated with Mr. Gray as teacher 
of the voice. 

Few composers are personally known to so large a num- 
ber of people in the United States as Mr. Walter Goold, 
who took first prize for baritone song in the Kronberg 
prize song contest. For over twenty years he was organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Luke's Cathedral, Portland, 
Me., taking the position when he was only fifteen years 
of age. He resigned in order to take a similar position 
at the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. 
Later he was connected with the management of one of 
Mr. E. E. Rice’s enterprises, since which time he has been 
obliged to give up everything except composition in order 
toremain at the bedside of hisaged father. He has given 
aseries of organ recitals in many citiesand has proven 
himself a fine conductor and critic. Besides his sacred 
writing and secular song work he has composed four 
comic operas and a burlesque, being his own librettist in 
all but one. Mr. Goold is a thorough harmonist anda 
master of instrumentation both for orchestra and military 
band. In 1882 or 1883 it will be remembered that he cap- 
turei the $1,000 prize offered for the best score to a cer- 
tain libretto against 103 competitors. The production of 
one of his operas was prevented by the death of Mr. 
Arthur Cheney, another by the sad fate of the late George 
H. Tyler, and the Carleton Opera Company had another 
all ready for production at Albaugh’s, Washington, D. C., 
when every theatre license in the city was annulled by 
the commissioners on account of non-cumpliance with new 
laws concerning fire escapes. One is nowin the hands 
of Willy Edouin in London; another is, we believe, held 
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by E. E. Rice, while brisk correspondence is going on 
with regard to the production of the burlesque. 

Mr. Emil Paur will return to town on Monday, Septem- 
ber 14. 

The twelfth season of the Kneisel Quartet will begin with 
the concerts this fall. In announcing the coming season 
Mr. Kneisel says . ‘‘ For this season we have an innova- 
tion which I think will quickly win favor with the general 
public and tend to obviate any possible monotony of the 
program. We will have quartets, quintets, &c., of wind 
instruments, and the performers will be members of the 
Boston Symphony. I have already selected an octet by 
Beethoven for two oboes, two clarinets, two French horns 
and two bassoons, which will be played for the first time 
the coming season. This is an entirely new departure, as 
heretofore we have never had wind instruments unaccom- 
panied by strings. 

‘‘ITam hardly prepared to state as yet definitely who 
the soloists will be, but among the piano possibilities are 
Joseffy, Bloomfield Zeisler, Burmeister and others, but no 
definite arrangements have as yet been made, as it is too 
early in the season.’’ 





Carl Returns.—William C. Carl, the eminent organist, 
has returned from an extended visit abroad on the steamer 
New York. He arrived here yesterday. 

Victor Laurent.—F. Victor Laurent, the well-known 
baritone, has been engaged as director of the School of 
Voice and Opera of the Duquesne Conservatory of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Emilia Wood.—Emilia Wood, of Australia, pupil of 
Emelio Belari and Mme. Emma Roderick, goes to London 
this month for the purpose of singing in concerts and 
private musicales. 

L. V. Saar.—Mr. Louis V. Saar, teacher of harmony, 
counterpoint and composition at the National Conservatory, 
leaves Hamburg on the Augusta Victoria September 24, 
and is due here about October 1. 

Genevra Johnstone -Bishop.—Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop is engaged for The Messiah at Christmas time in 
Ann Arbor and Pittsburgh, with dates pending at St. Louis, 
New York, Boston and Montreal. 

Lena Doria Devine.—Mme. 
taken up her residence and studio at the Hardman apart- 
ments, No. 138 Fifth She 
struction on Tuesday, September 15. 
mitted as usual to Friday morning lessons. 

Edith Marie Youmans.—Miss E. M. Youmans will ap- 
pear to-night with the Seidl Metropolitan Orchestra at 
She will sing Gounod’s aria, 


Lena Doria Devine has 


avenue. resumed vocal in- 
Visitors will be ad- 


Madison Square Garden. 
Queen of Sheba, with orchestral accompaniment, and two 
songs with piano accompaniment. 

Dora Valesca Becker.—Miss Dora Valesca Becker has 
had great success during the summer season, both in solo 
and with the New York Ladies’ Trio. She sang June 12 
at Englewood, N. J., Choral Club; June 23, Greenwich, 
Conn., club house concert; July 8 and 9, Auburn, N. Y., 
N. Y. S. M. T. A.; August 1, 4, 5, 6, Mt. Gretna, Pa., 
Chautauqua, and August 8, Belle Haven, Conn., Casino 
Association. Miss Dora Valesca Becker has returned to 
New York to resume concert work for the coming season. 
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VER since Mme. Ragna Linné’s appearance at 
one of the Chicago Orchestra concerts she has taken 
a foremost place among the finest singers here, and Mr. 
J. J. Hattstaedt has prevailed upon her to relinquish her 
European trip and remain at any rate until May with the 
American Conservatory, as head of the vocal department. 
Once a pupil of Ida Basselier, ‘‘the Danish Nightingale,” 
she then became one of Marchesi’s promising students. 
That celebrated teacher has pronounced her a most gifted 
and accomplished artist, and is still urging her to again 
adopt the operatic stage, for which she is so well fitted. 
During Mme. Linné’s three years’ residence in Chicago 
she has sung at our leading churches and has been offered 


several engagements, but has refused to bind herself to 
any one permanently, preferring miscellaneous concert 
work, and for which present indications are exceedingly 
promising. 

Mme. Ragna Linné is one of our three finest artists in 
the only Chicago 
soprano singing with the orchestra here. At the recent 
song festival given by the Northwestern Scandinavian 
Association at the Coliseum in Omaha the World-Herald 
said of Mme. Linné 

No one went away disappointed. Everyone went with 
multitudinous encomiums as to the character of the concert and the 
power of thesingers. The name of Mme. Ragna Linné, New York 
city’s contribution to the program, was on every lip and her voice in 
their ears, and such expressions as “ Jenny Lind revived,” “ worthy 
of the adoration of Grieg,”” were heard concerning her on every side. 
Her interpretation of the songs sung, her tone, the smoothness and 
infinite delicacy of modulation suited to the character of each song, 
attention and 


Chicago, and with one exception is 


away 


and her natural grace, all contributed to win the 
plaudits of her audience 

Her first from 
brought forth as an encore a simple ditty which reached the hearts 
ofall. At the conclusion of the aria a handsome bouquet of Ameri- 
can Beauties was handed her 

In the second part she sang Grieg’s Jeg Elsker dig, McDowell's 
Thy Beaming Eyes and Det ar sa Underliga Stallen. An encore was 
again demanded and she responded with a song of old folklore, 
arranged without complexity and allowing her the fullest range for 
the softest melody 

The Omaha Daily Bee says 

Mme. Ragna 
Yeux, from Le Cid, by Massenet, with a beauty of tone and intelli- 


selection was an aria Massenet’s Le Cid, which 


Linné sang the great aria Pleurez, Pleurez, Mes 
gence of expression that made even so disconnected an excerpt of 
modern opera music pleasing to the musically uneducated 


It is to be hoped that the Chicago public will be afforded 
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an opportunity of hearing Mme. Linné during the season 
of 1896-7. Although she has won a name for herself in 
Europe and America, still makes too infrequent appear- 
ances in this city, the home of her choice. 

As a teacher at Mr. Hattstaedt’s conservatory she has 
made conspicuous success, many of her pupils being 
prominent singers. 

After a delightful vacation spent at Bear Lake, Michi- 
gan, where the Jacobsohns have a summer cottage, they 


returned to the city on Thursday. Mr. Jacobsohn has re- 


sumed his classes at the Auditorium, where his famous 
violin school has been established for several years. 
Eliodoro de Campi, the famous operatic instructor, has 
reopened his Steinway Hall studio. He is in all proba- 
bility the oldest genuine Italian vocal teacher in this coun- 
try, having begun his career in New York in 1850. He was 
successively head of the National Conservatory, New York, 
the New York Conservatory, Beethoven Conservatory at 
St. Louis, and then chief of the vocal department at the 
Chicago Musical College. Since 1879 Signor de Campi has 
taught independently of any musical institution and with 
great success. Many and well-known 
operatic singers owe their training to this real exponent 
Of striking personality and charm- 


good teachers 
of Italian musical art. 
ing old school courtesy, he is one of the most prominent 
figures in the musical profession in Chicago to-day, and the 
recitals and concerts he proposes giving this season should 
prove eminently successful. 

Regina Watson's celebrated school for piano playing has 
reopened, and this most gifted of musical women. begins 
the fifteenth season of her most successful career. The 
aim of the school is to foster love for and understanding of 
the purest and highest forms of musical production, ena- 
bling students to become self-dependent, intelligent musi- 
cians. Many of our best pianists in the city, and for that 
matter out of it, have been prepared for their profession in 
this school, of which Mrs. Watson is the founder. Teresa 
Carrefio proclaims Mrs. Watson to be a great teacher, and 
says that she can always tell a ‘‘ Watson” pupil, for there 
is never anything that the most exacting teacher can find 


fault with. 
* 2 # 


One of the most talented and promising young music 
students who has gone abroad from Chicago to perfect her 
musical education is Miss Jeannette Durno. Miss Durno 
came originally from Rockford, Ill., where she had studied 
with several of the best local teachers, attracting much at- 
tention by her fine playing, even when quite a young child. 

Five years ago her parents brought her to Chicago, 
where they placed her in charge of Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt, 
the American Conservatory, who gave her 
Under Mr. Hattstaedt’s 
experienced and skillful guidance she made amazing prog- 


director of 
private instruction for three years. 


ress, outstripping most of her older fellow students and 
She 
appeared in piano recitals, with orchestra and in miscel- 


graduating after a few years with the highest honors. 


laneous entertainments, capturing her audience by the 
clearness and brilliancy of technic, perfect composure 
and remarkably intelligent interpretations. At the World's 
Fair competitive examinations she was awarded a diploma 
and medal. Two years ago, upon the adviceof her teacher, 
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she went abroad and began her studies under Leschetizky. 
Even the old master, the most exacting in Europe, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with her playing, and has become 
much interested in her work. She has frequently appeared 
at his ‘‘ evenings” and at his last pupils’ concert July 15, 
played the Grieg concerto with him. All of the Lesche- 
tizky pupils who have returned lately to Chicago are most 
enthusiastic about Miss Durnoand the musicians here hope 
to welcome her next summer. 

Sophia Markee, a singer new to Chicago, is to make two 
appearances with the Chicago Festival Orchestra (Adolph 
Rosenbecker conductor), next Friday, singing the mad 
scene from Hamlet, mad scene from Lucia, polonaise from 
Mignon, and numerous other selections. 

Helen Buckley, one of the latest American successes in 
London, is already engaged for the first performance of the 
Messiah by the Apollo Club, December 21, and Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark Wilson will sing at the second perform- 
ance, as I told you. The Apollo Club, contrary to the 
usual custom, is giving two performances, as it is anticipated 
that the demand for tickets will be very great this year. 
The Chicago Orchestra is engaged for the concerts given 
by the club, and it is pleasant to note that the relations 
existing between the two organizations are of the pleas- 
antest character. 

Mrs. Clark Wilson, in addition to the Messiah, is to sing 
Elijah at St. Louis, November 25, and I hear of several 
very important engagements for oratorio which she will 
have during the season. Three only and not four concerts 
are to be given by the Mendelssohn Club, and the subscrip- 
tion price for the series is $20, and one can take three 
friends, not two, as I inadvertently stated. But the price 
comes to $1.66 per seat whether there are three concerts 
and four people or four concerts and three people. 
This sale of tickets by subscription only will not fill the 
Central Music Hall. It isa large hall, and there are too 
few musical people willing or able to pay this price. Har- 
rison Wild, the able conductor of the club, who obtained 
such splendid results last season, has arranged capital pro- 
grams, I understand, but the soloists have not been an- 
nounced. 

The Germania Club will most possibly make a fine 
showing during the season, for several new works are to be 
produced, and the prospects are of the brightest. 

That splendid quartet of which Theodore Spiering is the 
founder is among the greatest musical artistic attractions 
in the country. They have been engaged for all the cham- 
ber concerts given by Clayton F. Summy in Chicago, and 
eighteen concerts have been arranged for in the East and 
West, as well as a series in Milwaukee. Engagements 
have been made also in St. Louis, Dayton, Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute and other important cities. The artists com- 
posing the quartet are all experienced soloists, and now in 
the fourth season of their association are recognized as 
among the most prominent. Both repertory and playing 
are remarkable for artistic excellence. 

* *# # 

The first choral work to be given by the choral associa- 
tion of the Chicago Orchestra (Mr. Mees choral director) 
will be Olaf Trygvason, by Grieg. Mr. Mees is now in 
the city and applications for membership are being solicited. 
He will try voices next week, and announcementsare dis- 
played in several of the piano houses for the obtaining of 
such members. It seems a somewhat peculiar method 
when considered in connection with so great an organiza- 
tion as the Chicago Orchestra, but possibly this promiscu- 
ous choosing will serve its purpose. 

It is possible that Miss Adele Aus der Ohe will be among 
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Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 
21 East 20thsStreet, NEW YORK. 


the soloists playing with the orchestra, though so far the 
engagements for pianists include only Rosenthal and 
Godowsky. 

And yet Teresa Carrefio will be in this country, and up 
to the present there is no mention that we shall hear her in 
conjunction with the orchestra. 

Carl Halir has been engaged and will be one of the solo- 
ists appearing earliest with the orchestra. Bruno Steindl 
is the only cellist yet announced. From the prospectus 
just out the repertory of the orchestra is the completest 
and most varied yet heard. 

Among the schools opening last week are the Chicago 
Musical College, Hess-Burr School, Bicknell Young’s and 
the Gottschalk Lyric School. 

Musicians in town include Wilhelm Middelschulte, lately 
home from his wedding trip through Europe ; Robert Gold- 
beck, now of the Gottschalk Lyric School, late of the Chi- 
cago Conservatory ; Victor Garwood, Allen Spencer, See- 
boeck, Hans von Schiller,"Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
Miss Marie Cobb, Miss Regina Zeisler, J. H. Kowalski, 
and Mme. Anna Weiss. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








The School of Vocal Science. 


Unexpected as the assertion may be, it is nevertheless true that 
the highest art of every kind is based upon science; that without 
science there can be neither perfect production nor full appreciation. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 





N the advertising columns of this issue is found 
for the first time the name of the School of Vocal Sci- 
ence. This school is the logical outcome of the work of 
vocal science during its two years of activity in this city. 
Each year has witnessed a new development. During 
the latter part of the first season lectures were instituted, 
which are still continued. Toward the end of the second 
year the system was put into the hands of an organization. 
The Vocal Science Club was started with the idea that 
| more could be accomplished by combined organized effort 
than by individual work, and the result proved the ideaa 
| good one. Under these auspices articles have been pub- 
| lished in various journals, principally THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER, the effect of which, judged by letters received in 
regard to them, has been considerable. 

This year the progress made, also the advance achieved 
in general ability to cope with all the various combinations 
of muscular actions causing vocal effects, and the need of 
many other facilities to complement those already at hand, 
together with other considerations, seemed to justify this 
further development into a school. 

The general purpose is to advance conservatory educa- 
tion to the plane of university education and the singing 
teacher to the plane of the professor; to bring vocal in- 
struction up to the level of legal or medical instruction, 
and the singer up to the level of the physician or lawyer. 

The particular purposes of the school are the following : 

I. To make grand opera singers, a result never yet 
achieved in this country and only to a limited extent 
abroad, to achieve which the causes set to work by the 
school are believed to be different enough and potent 
enough to bring about a different result. 

II. To train the voice for speaking, more especially pub- 
lic, for which training there is a decided need, not yet sup- 
plied by schools of oratory or of acting. 

III. To train teachers. 

It is not merely with the hope that it may be, but with 





the firm conviction that it is, the logical supply of a real 
need that the School of Vocal Science enters upon its first 
year of work. 








Music Items. 


Autoharp.—Readers of the Music Department of this 
paper might be interested in looking into the Autoharp 
articles appearing in the Musical Instrument section. 

Blumenschein Returns.—W. L. Blumenschein, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, who has been on a visit to his son, the artist, in 
Paris, and also to Bayreuth, has returned to his home. 

Josephine Jacoby to Sing.—<A contralto who has re- 
cently awakened a great deal of interest in musical circles, 
Miss Josephine Jacoby, is to appear at the Seidl Madison 
Square concert to-night, and again on the evening of the 
20th. 

Pianos for Musicians.—For sale a parlor grand piano, 
used one year, made by a well-known, high-grade New 
York piano manufacturer. Also a new Boston upright 
piano with a special device of great service to vocalists or 
students or teachers, Address THe Musicat Courier. 


Returns to Vienna.—Mrs. E. P. Frissell, the Vienna 
correspondent of THe Musicat Courter, who has been in 
this country on a visit for some six weeks, leaves to-day on 
the steamship St. Paul for Southampton, and will visit our 
London and Paris offices before returning to the Austrian 
capital. 

Changes at Vassar.—The music department of Vassar 
College begins its work next week with two new teachers. 
Mr. Sauvage has resigned, and is to be succeeded by Miss 
Ina W. Hubbell, the well-known oratorio and concert 
singer. Miss Crosby, who left to accept a position as violin 
teacher at Wilson College, is to be followed by Mr. Erwin 
C. Banck, a son of the Dresden critic Carl Banck. 


Jancey Arrives.—Mr. Léon Jancey, of the ThéAtre de 
l’Odéon, Paris, arrived on the Touraine from Havre last 
Saturday, and is stopping at the Gerlach apartments on 
West Twenty-seventh street. His specialties, such as 
lyric declamation, facial expression, interpretation and dic- 
tion, have made his name famous even outside of France, 
and we should welcome the temporary sojourn here of 
such an artist, for M. Jancey is to remain until Novem- 
ber only. 

Some of the greatest musical authorities in Paris have 
congratulated this country on his visit by sending him 
most encouraging letters wishing him success, and among 
these we may mention Anne de la Grange, Réjane, Pauline 
Viardot, Juliani, Sbriglia and Trabadelo, and Jules Masse- 
net has written as follows 

DEAR MR. JANCEY—I am very certain that you will encounter 
the success in America which has rewarded your excellent lessons 
in diction and lyric declamation in Paris, and that one will know 
how to recognize in you the most eminent professor 

Very cordially yours, 

Mr. and Mme. Th. Bjorksten.—Mr. and Mme. Th. 
Bjorksten have returned to the city, andjresumed teaching 
at their new studio, 69 West Fifty-fourth street, city, where 
during the winter they will give ‘‘ séances musicales.” 

Amelia Heineberg.—Miss Amelia Heineberg, the pop- 
ular concert pianist, has returned to town after a very busy 
summer season at Richfield Springs and other summer re- 


MASSENET. 





sorts, and is now ready to begin her fall and winter sea- 
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PRIVATE STUDIO: 





Steinway Hall, New York. 





MISS 


FANNIE HIRSCH, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


11 East 73d Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Mme. BERTHA 


HARMON-FORCE, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
CONCERT +» ORATORIO. 
Sole Management 

H. M. HIRSCHBERG 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 





36 West isth St., New York. 
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son, which up to the present time promises to be a very 
busy one. 

Northwestern Prize Contest.—The board of directors 
of the Northwestern Saengerbund offers a prize of $25 to 
the person setting to music the following motto of the 
Bund most satisfactorily : 

O gruene fort und bluehe lang, 
In unser im Bund, du deutscher Sang. 

Competitors must send their composition with their own 
motto sealed to the undersigned on or before January 1, 
1897. An additional envelope must be sent, with the name 
and address of composer and bearing the motto of the send- 
er. Moritz Herling, president of the Bund, 1420 Centre 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rudolph Aronson’s Engagements.—Applications for 
dates for Madame Teresa Carrefio are being received from 
all parts of the country. Mr. Rudolph Aronson, her man- 
ager, has already closed with the New York Philharmonic 
Society, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the New York 
Symphony Society and the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
Madame Carrefio will arrive in New York January 5. 

Mr. Marix Loewensohn, the 'cello virtuoso, who also will 
be under Mr. Aronson’s direction, will perform the Volk- 
mann concerto with the London Philharmonic Society in 
November next before his departure for New York. 

Mr. Abercrombie’s Pupil.—Mr. Abercrombie's pupil 
Miss Dorothy Morton made a success in the Geisha at Daly's 
Theatre. Alan Dale saysin New York Journal July 10, 
1896 : 

Miss Dorothy Morton sang the réle created by the inimitable Tem- 
pest. Although her voice will not stand comparison with the exqui 
site organ of the Dresden china prima donna, Miss Morton was a 
complete surprise. She sang extremely well, and acted better. 
The Damrosch-Margulies Suit.—In the matter of the 
suit instituted recently by Leon Margulies against Walter 
Damrosch, in which the former claims the sum of $2,427, 
which he alleges is due to him for commissions, Mr. 
Damrosch has this to say : 

‘*In the first place Mr. Margulies was an employé of 
mine. He was particularly anxious to go to Europe to 
make engagements for my last opera season. At the time 
he proposed this trip I assured him that it would be neces- 
sary for him to secure the services of some people in Eu- 
rope, inasmuch as he had not at that time the acquaintance 
and influence necessary to negotiate with some of the art- 
ists I was to engage. While in Europe Mr. Harder, my 
stage manager, was largely instrumental in enabling Mar- 
gulies to make his connections, and there was an agree- 
ment by which Mr. Harder was to receive a portion of the 
commission usually paid for such purposes. 

‘* My books will show that the commissions were all paid 
in full at the close of the season, and Mr. Margulies’ con- 
tention should really be brought against Mr. Harder and 
not against me. I do not know at the present time where 
Mr. Margulies is, and I am totally at a loss to understand 
why he should institute this proceeding.” 








To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment). By 
WILLIA« S. VIN YING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price #0 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.”"— Church Times. 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer - 
88 Lansdowne Koad, Kensington Park, W. 
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The Brilliant 
American 
Violinist. 
ADDRESS SOLE MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO 
AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 
Auditorium Building, 
Chicago 


MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 
ENGLAND'S 
EMINENT 


Baritone. 


Phenomenal 
Success 
tn America, 
December, ’96, to 
May, ’97. 
WOLFSOKHN'S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
181 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















From Europe. 





Tue Misses Hipparp. 





N interesting New York studio is that of the 
Misses Hortense and Adelina Hibbard in the Strath- 
more, Fifty-second street and Broadway. 

The idea covers more than a studio indeed, for a family 
of musicians lives there, all actively engaged in teaching 
music. Furthermore it is the abode of absolute peace and 
harmony, each one being equally proud of and interested 
in the work of the other. 

The father, an excellent violinist, teaches at the home, 
where his pupils and family adore him as the soul of a good 
man and an artist. The daughters have separate studios 
where Miss Hortense teaches piano and Miss Adelina vocal 
art, for which important fields both have been prepared by 
careful and costly study. The mother has performed the 
most important of musical duties in bringing up her 
daughters in knowlege of solfége, in reverence for musical 
intelligence, and in a habit of modesty as the surest sign of 
real worth. 

Miss Adelina has studied vocal music in America and in 
Europe, and in Paris under various teachers, judging the 
systems of all, and adapting the good of each without be- 
coming slave to any. 

During her examination of methods in Paris she has 
learned the points of the French and Italian schools, 
studied the traditions and language of operatic works, and 
has made songs a careful study. She was well equipped 
to come to Paris, having talents, such as the sense of abso- 
lute pitch, musical intuition, memory, &c., and being 
trained in solfége and to play the piano as a musician. She 
plays her own accompaniments when necessary to infuse 
sentiment or idea, and can criticise as intelligent authority, 
not on whim or caprice. 

Miss Hibbard cannot speak too highly of the qualities of 
M. Léon Jancey, with whom she was fortunate enough to 
study much in Paris. She claims indeed that much of the 
value of this year’s study is the result of her work with him 
in the lines of lyric declamation, enunciation, diction 
and general expression. 

Miss Hortense Hibbard has studied piano in Weimar 
with Liszt and in Leipsic with Carl Reinecke and Krause. 
Her position as pianist is well established in New York, 
where she has recently been heard in the Chickering and 
other concerts. She has a very large class of pupils and 
has several pupil teachers working under her direction. 

This piano teacher is an indefatigable student of musical 
methods and of the theory and practice of teaching. She 
has remarkable talent as teacher aside from her artistic 
worth, and has much success in imparting. She frequent- 
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ly comes to Europe for fresh inspiration and to confer 
with musicians. 

Both sisters are extremely conscientious and painstaking, 
with a genuine love of teaching and a great desire for the 
advancement of their pupils. Their frequent pupils’ musi- 
cals are extremely interesting ones, and those of this year 
will be exceptionally so, embracing as they will many new 
found points of value. Of these Musica, Courier readers 
will be made acquainted from time to time. 

Meantime see advertising cards in this The 


issue. 


studiosopen after October 1. 








Buffalo Symphony Dates.—The dates of the 
Buffalo Symphony concerts are November 19, December 3, 
January 7 and 21 and February 4 and 18 and March 4 
and 18. 


Brussels.—The lovers of music in the fashionable 
circles of Brussels society have purchased a site where they 
will endeavor to make old music popular. The present 
building will be transformed into a drinking shop of the six- 
teenth century. The musical program, exclusively of old 
music, will be arranged by Capellmeister Melant. 
Ladies’ Vocal Trios.—The Dutch vocal trio 
formed by Fri. de Jong, Snyders and Corver, has been dis 
Fri. de Jong is going to be married, and Fri. 


But a new organi- 


solved. 
Corver will become a dramatic singer. 
zation is forming from pupils of Stockhausen, and Frau 
Schulten von Aster, Johanna Meyernisch, Else Vogel and 
Clementine Engelmann. 


Miss Ottilie Sutro Ill.—Miss Ottilie Sutro, of en- 
semble pianistic fame, who arrived in London on the 
steamer Massachusetts last week, accompanied by her 
mother and sister, has been lying dangerously ill in a 
Her physician gives, however, encourage- 


private hospital. 
Her ‘illness 


ment for her complete and speedy restoration. 
is, he considers, the result of the great shock caused by the 
sudden death of her father, the late Otto Sutro, aggra- 
vated by the intense heat in the United States. 


ROM PARIS—VOICE TEACHER—Pupil of De la 
Grange, graduate of the Yersin system of learning 
French accent and pronunciation, wants position in con- 
servatoire or school. Address Miss Snyder, care of Mun- 
roe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris, or of International Bureau 
of Music, 112 East Eighteenth street, New York. 


OPRANO—Pupil of Fri. Ress, of Berlin, and 
Frau Steinmann-Bucher, of Berlin, seeks engage- 
ments for concert and oratorio. Repertory consists of 
leading opera arias, German and English songs, and the 
general colorateur repertory. Address S. S. S., care of 
Tue Musica Courier, 19 Union square, New York. 








VIN MARIANI | 


MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 





TELEGRAM FROM RUSSIA: 


** Send to Anitchkoff Palace, St. Petersburg, immediately, one dozen Vin 
Mariani, for Her Imperial Majesty, Empress of Russia.’’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pants: 41 Bd. Hanemann 
Lowpon : 939 Oxford St 


52 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





MORITZ MAYER-MAHR, 
CONCERT PIANIST 


and Professor of the Piano. 
Teacher in the Finisuinc Classes of the Kiinpwortn- 
ScHWARWENKA CONSERVATORY, Beruin. Teaches the entire 


classical and modern repertory from Bach to Liszt. Price 
per quarter of 20 lessons of one hour each $70. English 


spoken. 


Address BERLIN, W, GERMANY, 


LUTZOWSTRASSE 27 





T. Z. COWLES, 
Director. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, 
Business Manager. 


Chicago 
Amusement 
Bureau, 


100 STAR ARTISTS. {00 








The Greatest Array of Talent in the Control of 
any American Agency. 


... Auditorium, Chicago. 





GODOWdKY. 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 





OUCH, Velvety. 
ECHNIQUE, unsurpassed by 
hat of any living pianist. 


INTERPRETATION LUCID and MASTERLY. 








ADDRESS: 


Chicago Amusement Bureau. 
AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 


University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO Jonas, Head of Piano Department 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director, 
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The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Grea: Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 
VIRCINIA CREDITORS. 
> 
LTHOUGH there has been a comparative silence 
A during the past summer in reference to a cer- 
tain transaction that transpired in the Virginia piano 
trade, there seems to be no abatement in the discus- 
sion of the case in the trade now and its possible 
bearing upon Virginia dealers in the future. We re- 
fer, of course, to the widely debated Hobbie case. 

A firm or corporation named the Hobbie Music 
Company at Roanoke, Va., some time ago gave a 
bill of sale on its stock or transferred its assets to a 
new concern which called itself the Hobbie Piano 
Company at Roanoke. The creditors here in New 
York and in Baltimore were very much surprised 
when they learned that the Hobbie Music Company, 
although it had disposed of its assets, did not pay 
its liabilities, running into thousands of dollars, and 
certain firms took action against the new concern 
the result of which is explained in the following note 
emanating from Roanoke parties : 








* * * 

A concern which was a creditor of the old Hobbie Music 
Company attached the new concern—the Hobbie Piano 
Company—gave bond and took possession. It was only 
for a few hours, however, as the new concern at once gave 
a forthcoming bond and regained possession. The legal 
proposition involved in the case has not been determined, 
and will not be for some time. 

We examined carefully into the terms of the transfer 
from the old concern to the new one and of the assets 
transferred. The assets were very small, and we think 
the transfer was regular and believe the concern which at- 
tached will hardly succeed in its attack. At the same time 
it has rendered itself liable toan action for damages in case 
it fails. The risk in the action was greater than the profit 
to be derived in case of winning. 

*_* * 

The concern referred to is not Sanders & Stayman, 
of Baltimore, to whom the Hobbie Music Com- 
pany was indebted for a large amount, but who 
have since settled their claims. But what has become 
of the Hobbie Music Company? Did it fail? Did it 
close out at auction? Did it go into the hands of an 
assignee orreceiver? No; not atall. It transferred 
its assets only to a new house that apparently was 
created for that very purpose, and the old house sim- 
ply disappeared from the surface of commerce. The 


liabilities were apparently not paid and, as is seen 
from the above, a legal attack upon the new con- 
cern may result in a serious action for damages. 


Mr. J. D. Hobbie. 

The Hobbie enterprises have always been known 
as enterprises of Mr. J. D. Hobbie. It was always 
Mr. Hobbie with whom negotiations of any amount 
were made. It was always Mr. Hobbie who was 
considered the head and front of Hobbie firms, includ- 
ing the defunct Hobbie Music Company or the new 
Hobbie Piano Company. Mr. Hobbie was well liked 
and he stood high, and it was he who was trusted. He 
does not seem inclined to discuss this conduct or this 
question with his or his companies’ creditors. How 
does Mr. Hobbie look upon his conduct in this pecul- 
iar case ; what are his ethical or moral views of it ? 
The legal aspects of the case will be handled by 
the courts, but firms who credit piano dealers are 
not in the habit of considering the debtors as so 
many probable defendants and hence do not view 
credit from the legal aspect in particular. Creditors 
look to the moral and to the ethical sides of the case ; 
they do not contemplate court proceedings when 
they give credit ; if they had to do so they would not 
give credit. 

Even Mr. Hobbie, however, cannot and does not 
believe that he or any Virginia dealer could ever 
have secured a decent line of credit if the creditors 
had known in advance that a company of which he 
was at the head could dispose of its assets to another 
company, and thereby escape any further liability ; 
that the mere transfer or bill of sale covering assets 
was equivalent to a liquidation of liabilities. 

Does Mr. Hobbie really believe that if he had told 

any piano manufacturer, either directly or through 
a traveling man, that such a transaction is legal in 
Virginia the piano manufacturer would have shipped 
to him or to any Virginia dealer one dollar’s worth 
of merchandise unless the goods were first firmly se- 
cured against the operation of such a law? 
We cannot conceive how it is possible for a Vir- 
ginia court to sustain the transaction, for it would be 
equivalent to a destruction of credit, asno one would 
wilfully ship merchandise to a State which protects 
its debtor class in such a manner. But because we 
cannot conceive this it does not follow that the 
Hobbie concerns will not get a decision in their 
favor. 


The Dealer There. 


Should such a decision be rendered, should atrans- 
action of that kind become legalized by a court de- 
cision, it would end the piano trade of Virginia, for 
no dealer in that State could succeed in purchasing 
musical instruments except for cash down, and as 
none of them have sufficient capital to pay cash the 
trade in musical instruments would cease in that 
State. It is therefore in the interests of the Virginia 
dealers that the Hobbie system shall not be adopted 
or legalized. Mr. Hobbie may be legally cleared from 
any liability due to piano manufacturers who shipped 
instruments to his first concern, but how about the 
moral aspect, as we started out to say? How about 
that, Mr. Hobbie ? 

Do you believe your new company can prosper 
with such a spirit or feeling as prevails toward 


had confidence in you will permit the affair quietly 
to drop, even if the court decision favors your com- 
panies? Do you not believe that they would be 
justified in calling the attention of your section and 
your local community to this new system, in order to 
prove how cheap your companies could, under these 
circumstances, afford to sell ? One company buys and 
does not pay : the other company buys from the first 
and does not pay for the goods which the first com- 
pany did not pay for, except what it is supposed to 
have paid to the first company. If the first com- 
pany received anything from the second company 
that should be paid to the creditors to whom it be- 
longed. If the second company paid nothing for 
the goods it took from the first company the goods 
certainly belong to the creditors of the first com- 
pany. 

Everyone discussing the case is anxious to hear 
from Mr. Hobbie, and he is entitled to a hearing; 
but to us it appears that this case is of more impor- 
tance to the Virginia dealers than it is to Mr. Hobbie 
and his companies, and it must unquestionably be of 
vital importance to Virginia banks and trust com- 
panies and to financial and commercial institutions 
giving credit to Virginia concerns. There is much 
more in this than the mere transfer of the assets of 
the Hobbie Music Company of Roanoke, Va., to the 
Hobbie Piano Company of Roanoke, Va., and we 
believe that the true significance of the question, 
when once realized, will stir up considerable agita- 
tion among those people of Virginia who must have 
credit and who deserve it. 








HARLES H. DITSON, of Charles H. Ditson & 
Co., this city, has been passing the summer at 
his country residence, Jackson, N. H., in the White 
Mountains. He expects to return about October 1. 
Ss 
ORD has been received from Otto Braumuller, 
W who is traveling West, that trade is slightly 
improving. He has arranged some satisfactory busi- 
ness for the fall, and is expected home in about a 
week. 


cr 


R. EDWARD BEHR, of Behr Brothers & Co., 
M is away on an Eastern trip. So far Mr. Behr 
reports fair business, with the outlook ‘‘very prom- 
ising.” Those Behr pianos are good instruments to 
sell, and the fall stock is especially fine. 


os 


P. ROTH, of Roth & Engelhardt, will remain at 
A. the factory at St. Johnsville, N. Y., until about 
October 1. As St. Johnsville is a beautiful place on 
the Mohawk River, it suggests an ideal summering 
place. Business is gradually picking up in the action 
factory. 
“ss 
RAUMULLER pianos? Excellent goods, honestly 
B made, and sold with the idea that the dealer is 
entitled to a profit on quick selling pianos having 
merit. The fall stock of Braumuller pianos is now 
ready, and comprises many attractive styles in all the 
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WHERE TO BUY. 


>- 





T has become as much a question with the solvent 
and careful, conservative dealer, who has es- 
caped the ravages of the crisis, ‘‘ where to buy” as it 
has always heretofore been ‘‘how to buy.” Times 
have changed. The relations between manufacturer 
and dealer are not on the basis of the past quarter 
of a century and as they were during the days of the 
‘‘old style” of piano business. New faces, new men, 
new firms have come into the business and these 
have had as much to do with changing its character 
and its aspect as the changed conditions of trade 
themselves. 

In former days the dealer did not inquire into the 
standing or the financial ability or resources of the 
manufacturer. The manufacturer did that with the 
dealer, but the dealer did not take the trouble to do 
it with the manufacturer, because there was no 
reason for it. But the past few years have changed 
conditions, have really revolutionized them, and it 
is now as much to the interest of the dealer to asso- 
ciate himself with reliable and responsible manufac- 
turers only as, in former days, it was the duty of the 
manufacturer to look to such dealers chiefly for his 
trade. 

The case of Steger, of Chicago, is in point. Here 
is a manufacturer who has himself gone through the 
whole experience of the dealer's system and under- 
stands in every detail the strong and the weak spots 
of the whole piano business. Mr. Steger knows from 
his experience to-day that no dealer can make a suc- 
cess who allies himself to or attaches himself with 
questionable manufacturers. On the other hand the 
dealers who have closely followed the piano business 
for the past half dozen years, and who have continued 
to exist fairly, even if they have not made great 
profits, have done so by associating their dealings 
only with solid houses, such as Steger & Co. are 
known to be. 

It has been a gradual matter with Steger. Weare 
not able to account for it exactly, but by degrees 
this Chicago house has succeeded in creating the im- 
pression in the whole trade of the country that it is 
one of the solid financial concerns with which it is 
absolutely safe to deal. And as thisimpression grew 
and became disseminated, the credit, the reputation 
of the firm and the reputation of the pianos grew 
with it, until to-day there is actually no concern that 
enjoys greater confidence in and of the trade than 
Steger & Co. 

It is therefore inevitable that with the complete 
restoration of business the house of Steger & Co. will 
become one of the most prominent in the whole piano 
line. As we say, this is inevitable in the very nature 
of things. Solid retail piano dealers will naturally 
drift to it and it will be found that its business will 


develop with unusual rapidity. Dealers will cease 


| face of the depressed condition through which we| THE 


to associate with houses that are apt to be insolvent 


and drag down with them the dealer himself. They 
will, in the future, associate only with such firms as 
Steger & Co., for instance, whose methods, theories 
and conduct make them safe during a period of ter- 
rible panic and who emerge from it in greater and 
more dignified and solid standing than when the 
panic began. 

sesides all, the firm of Steger & Co. is a house 
that makes more pianos than it has been given credit 
for. Not only does it make more Steger pianos, but 
also more Singer pianos than the trade generally 
supposes, but these are only the forerunners of a 
much larger production which must inevitably fall 
to a house that has pursued the methods of Steger 
& Co. 








OUIS BACH, of Kranich & Bach, has been ill at 
his country home for a few days past. 
a serious matter and he will be at business again ina 


couple of days. 


| could not very well continue the representative 
of the Blasius piano. This is without a reflection 
upon the Blasius piano or upon Lyon & Healy. 


or 
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HERE are a few houses planning for a strong, 
steady trade this fall, which they are justified 

in doing because of an assured demand. Among 
those houses one of the most notable is that of the 
Story & Clark Piano Company, whose success in the 


It is not | 


| Popular Pianos will be found ready when wanted. 





N view of recent events Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, | 
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have been passing has been remarkable indeed. 

The Story & Clark Company will go before the trade 

during the coming months with an instrument that 

will recommend itself for its beauty of design and 

beauty of tone. 
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R. NAHUM STETSON returned to New York 
yesterday after visiting Cincinnati, Chicago 

and St. Louis. 
ser 


| Direct liabilities ... 


HE Wissner piano, after having been the official 
instrument of the Seidl Society at its 139th 
concert, which it recently gave at Brighton Beach, is 
now the official piano of the Seidl Orchestra at 
Madison Square Garden. This has happened season | 
after season so often that comment is hardly passed | 
A great record forthe Wissner piano and | 


upon it. 


yet a deserved one. 

EGINNING with September 1 the Staib Piano | 
B Action Manufacturing Company has resumed | 
its normal condition of activity at the factory and ac- 
tions are being made both to supply the demand and 
in anticipation of the immediate future business. 
The company is sending out samples upon applica- 
tion, with most satisfactory results, and has secured 
some additional trade which is gratifying and profit- | 


| 


able. 


oT 


R. ROSENBERG, manager of the New York 
branch of the B. Shoninger Company, reported 
business improving last week. | 
| 

| 

| 





“I can see a change for the better, a healthy, | 
growing trade that promises to make business good 
this fall. I am quite satisfied,” concluded Mr. Rosen- 
berg. With a good store, with attractive and sala- 
ble goods, with business improving, Mr. Rosenberg 
ought to be satisfied. 


0 


warerooms. 
mens of the progress being made in the Hazelton 
shop under the direction of Mr. Samuel Hazelton. 


=< 


NE of the largest stocks of grand pianos to be 
found in New York city is that in the Hazelton 
There are, too, some remarkable speci- 





The very name Hazelton has so long been synony- 


mous with conservatism that it is well once in a} 


while to call attention to the fact that, while their | 


business methods do not lead them to the exploits | 
that astonish the trade, they are nevertheless con- | 
stantly at work improving their instruments by the | 


application of the most modern ideas of piano con- | 
struction. 
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HE Pease Piano Company, on West Forty-third 
street, is anticipating a good fall trade, as is in- 
dicated by the stock of pianos which is going through 
the factory at the present time. The Pease people 
are level headed in business matters, and particu- 
larly regarding the present and future of the piano 
trade. The company situation | 
and in its opinion pianos will be needed and to a con- 
number the holiday 
reached. Anyway the Pease people are backing | 
their opinion by making up stock and the Pease 


has estimated the 


siderable before season is 








In Town. 
MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
A York the past week and among those who called at 
the office of Turk Musicat Courier were 
Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, Ill. 
H. S. Pretorius, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler W. Smith, Boston, Mass. 
James E. Healy, Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chas. Keidel, Wm. Knabe & Co,, Baltimore, Md. 
Chas. Keidel, Jr., Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chas. Bobzin, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, IIl. 
I. N. Rice, Schaeffer Piano Company, Chicago, III. 
Frank Thomas, Albany, N. Y, 
J. R. Mason, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
A. W. Colburn, Leominster, Mass. 
Fred K. Smith, Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 








—E. Deveraux, formerly traveling for Smith & Nixon, has gone 
with C. Kurtzmann & Co., Buffalo. | 


| F. K. Smith, 
| not as yet been decided upon. 
| the Smith & Barnes and the Emerson pianos and the 
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EMERSON STATEMENT. 





A REMARKABLE SHOWING. 
HE foilowing remarkable showing is made by 
the Emerson Piano Company and was received at this 
office by wire, at an hour too late to make comment pos- 
sible : 


BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, September 15, 1896. { 


The statement of the Emerson Piano Company, com- 
pleted to-day, gives the following figures 
. 151,922.94 
102,286.91 


i RCT ee 





pe iintnihst dn tinkobthnendehe hue team . . .$254,209.85 


Of the direct liabilities $79,414.13 is secured by notes and 
leases. 


The assets are 


Merchandise and book accounts as per in- 

GE eUedictrebeestess $380,799.88 
Factory plant .... icinteseabendess i 190,947.35 
Machinery and furniture in factory.... 40,951.46 
Brick stable connected with factory........ 1,324.83 


pA ee ee ee eee pee $614,023.52 


There is a mortgage on this real estate of $115,000, leav- 
ing a net asset of $499,023. 


52. 








New Catalogue. 


HE Spies Piano Manufacturing Company, of 
East 132d street, New York, has recently issued an 
illustrated catalogue of the Majestic pianos, made at their 
factory. 
In the compilation of 
what they consider superfluous matter has been excluded, 


this catalogue all tedious and 


and the work consists of a brief, concise description of the 
workmanship and appearance of their instruments, which 
can be comprehended by anyone able to read. 

Some valuable hints on the selection of an instrument 
and its care conclude it. 








Brown & Simpson Company’s Cata- 
logue. 


HE Brown & Simpson Company, Worcester, 
Mass., is sending its fall catalogue to the trade. It 

is certainly a beautiful piece of work, with finely designed 
and executed cover, superb illustrations, attractive type 


work and well edited reading matter. Views of the Brown 


| & Simpson factory are shown, as well as details, such as 


woodworking, stringing, polishing and flowing depart- 
ments. 


All the styles shown have Boston falls and full swing 


| fronts, showing that the Brown & Simpson Company be- 


lieves in these things and pins its faith to them. 

As said before, this catalogue is a beautiful piece of 
work, showing forth the pianos of Brown & Simpson 
make, the conditions under which they are made, and the 
plans and methods of the house to dispose of them 


The Chase & Smith Company. 


HE Chase & Smith Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
full running shape, the following officers 
having been elected last week : H. M. Chase, president; 
G. K. Barnes, vice-president; C. A. Chase, treasurer, and 
The full line of the house has 
Of course they will handle 


is now in 


secretary. 


Mason & Hamlin organs. 

The address of the new company is 333 South Salina 
street, where the old concern of Chase & Smith a year ago 
fitted up splendid quarters. 








A Good Sale. 

EORGE COLE, of Isaac I. Cole & Son, the 
dealers in veneers, reported that one day last week 
an order was received from a large Eastern manufacturer 
of pianos for $4,000 worth of fancy veneers. The piano 

men took advantage of the regular 10 day cash discount, 
Mr. Cole considered it a good sale, not only for this time 
of year, but for any time of year. There was—and there 
is now—a tendency among piano makers to place orders 

for veneers, and trade is returning. 





you wish to secure a fine ranch inthe great fruit belt of South- 


I* 
ern California in exchange for pianos or musical merchandise, 
address Bartlett Brothers, 108 North Spring street, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
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Charles O. Milikin. 

FTER an illness lasting less than five days 
A Charles O. Milikin, of Biddeford, Me., died Septem- 
ber 8 at his home in that city, the cause being fatty de- 
generation of the heart. 

A local newspaper printed the following : 

Mr. Milikin was one of Biddeford’s best known citizens 
and business men, having been identified with trade on 

the street for many years, in fact ever since his return 
from the front during the war. He was born in Denmark, 
Me., and was the son of Joseph Milikin, of that town. 
When a boy he removed with his parents and brothers and 
sisters to Saco, and attended the public schools there. 
After leaving school he went to work at the saw mill of 
Joseph Hobson, where he remained for some time. 

During his boyhood he also went to the West Indies, 
making the voyage as cabin boy. But though following 
the sea had some allurements for him, he did not con- 
tinue at that trade long, but returned to Saco, working 
for some time in a grocery store. 

Later he was in the stabling business, being associated 
with Nathaniel Lord, of Saco, in running a stable there. 

At the outbreak of the war he decided to go to the front, 
and in October, 1861, he enlisted in Company E of the 
Tenth Maine as a private. His regiment saw much ac- 
tive service, in which Mr. Milikin had his share, and he 
acquitted himself with honor asa soldier and man. He 
received promotion, and after remaining in the service 
nineteen months returned home. When he received his 
discharge he was a corporal in the company in which he 
enlisted. 

For some time after that Mr. Milikin drove a stage 
coach between Portland and Saco. He was considered 
a fine reinsman, and stories of his prowess in that direc- 
tion are related by his older friends. Afterward he dis- 
continued his coaching business and bought out a truck- 
ing business of Cyrus Banks in this city, conducting it as 
an express about town, while he made daily trips by train 
to Portland to fill orders for customers. While engaged 
in this business he suffered the fracture of both legs by a 
kick from a horse. He continued to conduct the express 
for several years, finally selling out to James O. Tarbox. 

Previous to this he had purchased an interest in the 
piano store at 156 Main street, Eustace Lane, of Saco, 
being his partner. The store was long known as Andrews’ 
Music Rooms, but was purchased by Mr. Milikin, not 
from Mr. Andrews, but from a Mr. Wolcott, who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Andrews in the business. Mr. Milikin con- 
tinued the piano business up to the present time, and in 
this, as in other enterprises in which he engaged, he had 

a fair measure of success. He had considerable money 
invested at different times in real estate in this city, and 
was also interested in other affairs out of town. Mr. Mili- 
kin leaves a family and two brothers and a sister. One 
brother, Samuel, and the sister live in Worcester, Mass., 
while the other brother, James, is in Michigan. His 
widow and three sons, Fred, Percy and Hugh, survive 
him, the oldest of the children being about thirteen years 
of age. 


Isaac Caryl. 

Isaac Caryl, for 20 years a bookkeeper to the firm of 
Charles S. Ditson & Co., this city, was killed on Septem- 
ber 7 by a pistol shot fired by an insane coachman. The 
tragedy occurred near Saddle River, N. J. 

Jacob Kauth. 

Jacob Kauth, dealer at No. 303 Emslie street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., was stricken with paralysis September 5 at 2 p. m., 
and died at 5 the same afternoon. Mr. Kauth was 50 
years old and a well-known man in East Buffalo. 





William Stevens. 


William Stevens, one of the best known residents of 
Cambridge, Mass., passed away last Friday night at his 
late home, 155 Bridge street, aged 88 years 7 months and 
ildays. Mr. Stevens was born in Norway, Me., and had 
resided in Cambridge 56 years. For a number of years 
he was engaged with his brother George in the manufac- 
ture of organs, after which he went into business on his 
own account in Boston. Twelve years ago he sold out 
and has since led a retired life. 


Adolphus Charles Fogo. 

Adolphus Charles Fogo, formerly a dealer in Allegheny, 
Pa., died in that city September 1. Latterly Mr. Fogo 
had been devoting his attention to music professionally as 
organist of St. Andrew's Chureh, Mr. Fogo was upward 
of 50 years of age and was born in England. 


A. H. Walsh. 
A. H. Walsh, a piano tuner employed by J. F. Brown- 
ing, Tampa, Fla., was drowned while bathing last week. 


THE TRADE LOUNCER. 





F the shade of the late Frank Chickering could 
have walked into Steinway Hall about the middle of 
last week, and had it been visible to human eyes, it is a 
pretty safe wager that his attitude would have been ex- 
pressive of surprised attention and confused wonder, not 
at the magnificent display of fancy cases that would have 
met his gaze, but because he would there have seen those 
members of his old force, Messrs. Cox, Gildemeester, Stur- 
tevant and Urchs, and perhaps little Kemmer, at one time 
the Chickering concert tuner. And it must have been an 
odd sensation for Gildemeester too, though there was 
nothing ghostly in his appearance, to be again surrounded 
by men with whom he had formerly associated under such 
different relations, but if outward looks and laughing 
words go for aught he was more happy than he has been 
for—well, at least for a long while. 
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The Steinway selling force, because of this new acquisi- 
tion, now stands, with Mr. Charles Steinway and Mr. Stet- 
son, of course, at the head, with Mr. A. C. Cox in the posi- 
tion next to Mr. Stetson—the highest position of any one 
not a member of the firm—with Gildemeester as general 
traveling man—and there is none better in America—and 
Messrs. Keuhl and Sturtevant as assistants to Mr. Cox in 
the retail department. Mr. Urchs, as has been previously 
published, takes, charge of the Steinway branch houses at 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, having the general supervision 
of them both. 


** * * 


Probably no one in the piano business can count up a 
greater number of friends or a more numerous or diversi- 
fied acquaintance among dealers, salesmen, teachers and 
musicians than can Peter John Gildemeester. He has been 
in the business, well, certainly over 20 years, for I remem- 
ber him ’way back when he commenced as retail salesman 
with old Horace Waters, long before Waters thought of 
moving to Fifth avenue. From there he went as retail 
salesman with Chickering & Sons, was promoted to road 
man, hada disagreement with the house, and started busi- 
ness for himself at 14 East Fourteenth street. He became 
reconciled with the Chickering people, returned to their 
employ astraveler, to become subsequently the general man- 
ager upon the death of Henry A. Brown, and later a mem- 
ber of the stock company of Chickering & Sons. 

After his relations with them were severed he associated 
himself with the late Henry Kroeger, the firm being subse- 
quently incorporated and run by Gildemeester until its col- 
lapse a few months ago. 

2 en e# * 


I mention these few points in his career merely to show 
that he has had opportunities to contact with people of all 
classes of interest to a man whose mission in life is to sell 
pianos, and everyone who knows him will watch with keen 
interest his latest venture. 
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What a pity it is that oftentimes in the reporting of news 
in the daily newspaper press it should be thought neces- 
sary to repress or withhold some salient feature of the 
story, that would throw light on its most interesting point, 
because of the purely selfish, commercial fear that some 
one would be advertised! The man who succeeded in in- 
ducing Li Hung Chang to accept a box of his cigarettes, 
and who subsequently was subjected to the how-old-are- 
you style of inquisition, had, because he couldn’t help it, 
one of the best advertisements to work on that has come 
up during the dull months. His Royal Ratship liked the 
article, he said so; that was a testimonial that was at least 
for the moment of great sensational value, yet not a paper 
cared to print the name of the cigarette in mentioning the 
incident. Same thing with this story from the Sun” of 
Sunday. 

MATTEAWAN, September 12.—A queer case of insanity is that of 
Melissa Hunt, a colored girl, who lives with her widowed mother and 
brothers at Fishkill Landing. The girl wanted a piano, and the broth- 
ers, while seemingly putting her off, resolved to get the instrument. 
The girl was taking some music lessons, and was so apt that she 
did as much in a half dozen lessons as most children do in six 
months. 

On Thursday last, while she was out, the piano came and was put 
in position. When she came into the house she was sent into the 
parlor ona pretext. When she caught sight of the piano she fell tothe 
floor with a shriek. The others, who had followed her with the hope 
of enjoying her surprise, were horrified and hastened to pick her up. 
The girl was wildly hysterical, and became violently insane, bark- 
ing like a dog and emitting terrible screams. Dr. Riely of this vil- 
lage was called, and he has succeeded in restoring her to some- 
thing nearly herself. She now runs around the house and plays a 
little, but still has hysterical spasms. Dr. Riely believes that the 
barking is only one of the things which those suffering from hysteria 
are likely to do, and says that some time ago the child was injured 
on the head, and he thinks that to this, with some hereditary insan- 
ity, the present condition is due, having been induced by surprise. 
If her case does not improve she is to be sent to an asylum. 


What was the name of the maker of this instrument, or to 
be more exact, what name did it bear—what name did this 
poor girl see when she entered the parlor on a pretext 





and her feet? There are some stencils that might well 





cause hysteria when sprung unexpectedly, but which one 
was this that made mad a poor colored girl? It is not 
stated that she struck the instrument before throwing a fit, 
it may be put that it struck her ; so it was not a question of 
tone even, as it is seldom a question of tone with stencils, 
but it may have been one of those complicated triplex firm 
titles that can scarce be crowded within the limit of a 
newspaper advertising column, or it may have been—well, 
it may have been most anything—the paper doesn’t state. 
The item says that she now runs around the house and 
plays a little, but it doesn’t specify that she plays on 
the piano. Perhaps if she should—but what's the use of 
conjecture when the name which broke her up is unknown ? 


x*e*# *k * 


‘* Bike?” asks everyone who sees Mr. William Delilah Dut- 
ton, of Hardman’s. ‘‘ No, storm door,” he replies as he rubs 
an ugly gash over his near eye, which is ornamented with a 
piece of black courtplaster. Then he explains how a door 
almost eliminated his other eye, and folkstry to say some- 
thing which they consider funny, as to whether it was a 
front or a side door, and Mr. Dutton properly tries to 
change the subject to anything besides the discussion of 
the Music Trade Paper Advertising Syndicate, Limited, 
of which he came so near being president. 


s_* * * 


Mr. Rheinhart Kochman, formerly traveling representa- 
tive of Hardman, Peck & Co., and who has returned from 
an extensive European trip, has determined not to re-enter 
the piano trade, but will embark in an enterprise of his own, 
the chief feature of which will be the importation of pat- 
ented novelties. He expects to be in business by the time 
the election is over. 

se ee 


it was at the counter in one of the Manchester music shops. A 
youth of sporting appearance came up to the young saleswoman, 
and said: 

“TI want, don’t-cher-know, a piece of music I heard the other 
evening. 1 don’t recall the name of it, but-er it goes something like 
this : 

La-la-la 
La-la, la-la, la-la, la, 
Um-te-tiddly 
Um-te-tiddly 
Talallalaly, lum.” 

The young woman had leaned over the counter listening thought- 
fully. When he had concluded his voxometric revelation she shook 
her head asifin doubt. Then she brightened. 

“Perhaps you mean this,” she said, and she hummed a fragment 
of a melody. 

“That’s it!” heexclaimed. “I didn’t have it quite right.” 

After he had bought his drawing room ballad and departed the 
saleswoman said, in answer to a question, that it was not uncommon 
for a customer who came into buy a song not to know the name, 
and to hum the air. Oftener still the customer would remember one 
or two bars, and expect the assistant to recognize them from the 
briefest indication on the piano. A good saleswoman must not only 
know the titles of songs, but be familiar with the words and melo- 
dies. 

The above is from the London Musicat Courier, and al- 
though it may be very old, I am using it here because it 
affords an opportunity to call the attention of the trade to 
the fact that Tue Musicat Courter Company, of New York, 
publishes each Thursday an entirely separate issue from 
its London office. 

While the musical fraternity is well acquainted with this 
fact, and has already given strong support to the London 
edition, I sometimes fear that not all of our trade readers are 
sufficiently familiar with the London paper, specimen copies 
of which will be sent for inspection upon receipt of a 


postal request. 
ean ee 


One of the most popular men in the retail piano life of 
New York city is Mr. Geo. W. Herbert, who runs the 
Eastern agency of the A. B. Chase Company. He occupies 
a double building on Seventeenth street, just off Broadway 
and near Fifth avenue, and handles probably a greater 
number of outside makes—that is, pianos made outside of 
New York—than any other one concern in this city. 

Mr. Herbert is at present serving on the grand jury at 
White Plains, but his veteran associate, Mr. Arnold, who 
probably has as large an acquaintance as any retail sales- 
man in New York, assures me that business is showing a 
decided improvement, and that renting is particularly good 
for this time of year. It may seem rather odd to pick out 
a case like Herbert's as an indicator of business prospects, 
but his exceptional line of various instruments appeals to 
so large a following that it is a pretty sure guess that when 
business is good at Herbert's it is good elsewhere. 





Schaeffer Matters. 
N. RICE, president of the Schaeffer Piano 


s Company, Chicago, Ill., returned home last week, 
having secured all that he came to secure, namely, the sig- 
natures of Eastern creditors of the concern. The basis of 
settlement is 50 cents on the dollar, payable in four notes 
(unsecured), respectively six, twelve, eighteen and twenty- 
four months, without interest. This settlement will doubt- 
less go through and the Schaeffer piano may go on its way. 
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VOSE 
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New Styles. 





URING this whole period of transition in the 
piano trade, covering an era of depression and | 
of uncertainty and of indefinite speculation, the Vose | 
& Sons Piano Company, of Boston, has been engaged | 
ina quiet but effective manner in the production of | 
new styles of uprights, which will be placed on the | 
market shortly. The instruments will all be abso- 
lutely original in style and in the character of the 
case work and in the application of new designs to 
the model, and also in the line of embellishments. 
They will be not only novel and original, but will be 
so attractive as to become prominent in every ware- 
room and to focus the attention of the public without 
effort. They are the result of a long and serious 
study of the demands of the public in upright case | 
work, and a feeling thatthe time has come when old | 
theories and notions about the case must submit to | 





considerable modification. 

In fact the Vose concern has not remained quiet 
for a single moment during all this period, and, 
in conformity with its resolution, not only has the 
case work received much attention, but the tone 
and scale of the instruments have been improved in | 
parallel lines. The Vose pianos will be better than 
ever in the touch and in the tone and in 
appeals to the musical taste. 

Whatever may be said regarding the general con- 
dition of the piano trade and the disinclination of 
many houses to entertain in any serious manner the 
possibilities of trade which is immediate in the fu- | 
ture, this cannot be said of the Vose & Sons Piano | 
Company, which has never faltered in its theory and 
principle to continue, in its usual active and pro- 
gressive manner, to cultivate the best houses in this 
country, many of whom are in reality long identified 
with the representation of the Vose piano. There 
has been aconsistent loyalty and adherence to the 
destiny of the Vose piano on the part of firms whose 
standing has always made them leading houses in 
their respective sections and communities, and, while 
this is due toa great extent to the merit and the 
easy selling quality of the instrument and its up to 
date characteristics, it is also due to the policy of the 
firm and its adherence to commercial rules and 
regulations, which is as much an assurance of its own 
health in finance as an assurance to the dealer that 
he is treating with a healthy concern. 

There has been so much stated in the press for the 
last year regarding the dullness in the piano trade 
that it is a novel sensation to say something that im- 
plies to the contrary, but as a fact it must be stated 
here that the Vose & Sons Piano Company, while it 
has undoubtedly felt the stringency in orders and 
the falling off in the general total piano trade of the 
country—while it has felt all this, it has still kept up 
its trade in a remarkably active state, so that the Vose 
factery has never been denuded of workmen, like so 
many other factories have been in the piano line, 
and its trade has never been interrupted to a serious 
degree. 

Regarding these new styles which will appear in the | 
market, and which will be pushed with more than the 
usual vigor of the house, we call the attention of the 
trade to illustrations which will appear in the various 
newspapers and in THE MusICAL COURIER during the 
coming weeks. All that we have stated about these 
instruments will be verified in the facts themselves. 


| 
| 


all that | 





The “National” Autoharp. | 
IMPLY as result of national selection the | 
Autoharp must rightly be claimed as America’s na- 
tional musical instrument, just as the mandolin is the | 
national instrument of Italy, the guitar the national instru- 
ment of Spain, the zither the national instrument of Ger- 
many, and the harp that of Ireland. If it were a question | 
of quantity this claim would be quickly supplemented by 
the fact that while only a little over a decade old, and there- 
fore comparatively a young instrument when paralleled | 
with the others just mentioned, yet in that short time over | 


a 


590,000 Autoharps have been sought for and placed in the | 


| proved mechanical devices and machinery 


sentiment and feeling. It is therefore also on the basis of 
undeniable merit that this claim can be justly made. 

Moreover, the claim that this is the favorite national musi- 
cal instrument is justified by the fact that it was invented 
in this country, the inventor being Mr. C. F. Zimmermann, 
and that it represents the application of original American 
inventive genius. 

This is all said apropos of a beautiful new show card just 
issued by the Autoharp concern—a show card with the 
heading, ‘‘ An American instrument of American inven- 
tion.” An eagle surrounded by the American colors, hold- | 
ing in its grasp a large Autoharp, forms the centre piece 
and makes an attractive showing. 

The demand for Autoharps is incessant, notwithstanding | 
the dullness in other lines of the musical industry, and | 
while this progress is to be noted itcan also be stated | 
truthfully that the sundry cheap imitations which have | 
been placed on the market,and which were supposed to | 
represent some clientéle due to the strenuous efforts of the 
manufacturers of the Autoharp in attracting the public, 
have failed to make an impression ; while the Autonarp is 
prominently before the people the imitations are simply 
struggling to attain some position; but, as we all know, 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and the Autoharp 
manufacturers can very well afford complacently to watch 
these imitations from the elevated position they have 
attained. 

There is another and most important feature in connec- 
tion with this instrument, and this is the method and sys- 
tem of its production. The Zimmermann Company at 
Dolgeville has a complete plant in the very heart of the 


| lumber region, and it has been fitted up with the most im- 


y adapted specifi- 
cally to the one purpose of making Autoharps consistently ; 
that is to say, the instruments are made in large quantities, 
all groups being made alike, group by group—that is, from 
the small harmonette at $1.50 to the concert grand at $150 
each, and every Autoharp is constructed from the best sea- 
soned material, and the seasoned best material is built 
thoroughly in every sense of the word interpreted mechan- 
ically, scientifically and artistically. There is no other 
factory producing any imitation that has facilities which 
can be compared to those of the Autoharp factory at 
Dolgeville. 

The American national 
while it has already penetrated to all sections of the coun- 
is merely in the infancy of its great career. 


musical instrument, therefore, 


try, 








Easy to Sell. 

ECOGNIZING the demand for Autoharp music 

in book form there has been compiled and published 

the following series of popular, operatic, dance and Ger- 
man music. In compiling these books it has been the 
endeavor of the author to give good value for the 
The music contained in any of the selections purchased 
This music is offered 


money. 


in sheet form would cost $2 or more. 
for 75 cents for each series. 

Series No. 1 contains nearly fifty standard melodies, 
including My Pearl's a Bowery Girl, The Letter that Never 
Came, Behind the Parlor Door and others as well known. | 

Series No. 2 is made up of popular music that is being | 
sung and whistled throughout the land. 

No. 3 is a royal collection of operatic airs. 

No. 4 is a collection of dance music. 

No. 5 is a collection of sacred music. 

No. 6 is composed of German music, vocal and 
instrumental. 

The works are handsomely printed and in shape con- 
venient for Autoharp players. The music has been ar- 
ranged by Herman Hermansen, the leader ot the New York 
Autoharp Club, and Aldis J. Gery, the autoharp soloist of 
Gilmore's Band. 

Alfred Dolge & Son, of 110 and 112 
street, are the general sales agents. 
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concern. 
F. J., care of THE MUSICAL 
oe A competent piano polisher and varnisher to gotoa 

leading music house in Tennessee. Permanent employment 
to right party. State salary expected and give Ad- 
dress Polisher, care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York city 
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Series 


East Thirteenth 





OUNG man (American), accomplished pianist and experienced 

office clerk, desires situation in office or wareroom of a piano 
First-class reference from present employers. Address 
COURIER, New York. 


references. 


ciated with a 


| direction ; at least a part of it. 








HILADELPHIA music trade had the first quick- 





last week, and many firms 
This is strange reading, be- 
but, 


we can record an excellent week in the Philadel- 


ened trade 
did a good retail business. 


cause it is contrary to past experience and unexpected ; 


pulsation 


as a fact, 
phia trade. 

The Blasius house not only made a good record in retail, 
but is keeping its three men—Kline, Smith and Farnham— 
The house suffered very little in 


Good ! 


in the wholesale trade. 
the Grubbs failure at Columbus, for its account was secured, 
and it has such confidence in Mr. Grubbs’ ability to settle 
and go ahead that a piano order from him received a few 
days ago was filled at once. 

There is a general impression prevalent in the Philadel- 
phia trade that the Lester Piano Company is doing the 
heaviest retail business in the city. Certainly sure it 
that the Lester Piano Company has succeeded in building 


1s 


up an enormous now self-supporting lease plan business, 
which is conducted on strict sale and collection principles. 
On the strength of this much newtrade is gathered in 
whenever there is a possibility to do business, for the 
healthy instalment trade produces new trade out of itself ; 
in fact that is one of its redeeming qualities, if any redemp- 
tion is necessary at all Of 
derstand that there could be no instalment business at all 


in the business. course we un- 
if there were no redemption, although some people would 
the 
be no redemption. 
it profitable to do business on those principles, and will de- 


assert that if instalment business continues there will 


The Lester Piano Company has found 


velop the plan still more as soon as the actual revival in 
trade sets in. 

In discussing with Mr. Woodford, of the 
the question of new and additional capital in the piano 
‘ Yes, true, the trade needs more capital, 


Stetson house, 
trade he said 
but if that is acquired it will only bring about a still more 
extended instalment trade, for those who are now selling 
at #5 a month would then sell at $2.5 month,’ which 
would soon devour all the additional capital, no matter how 


a 


large it may be.” 
With us 
large capital in the piano trade has been a congenial pur- 


the discussion of additional and particularly 
suit, pleasant at least in the anticipations it held out, al- 
though such prospects at times disappear from view as im- 
perceptibly and equally as surely as the average cash piano 
customer. The contemplation of the possibility of greater 
capital from the outside flowing into the trade must neces- 
sarily be more soothing to us than it can be 


not 


to one asso- 


house interested in any capital but its 


own, and the amplification of the same, and therefore we 
are justified in hoping for entirely different results to that 
capital, should it come, than a reduction of instalments 
from $5 a month to $2.50 a month. 
capital to flow 


It would be our aim to 
in a somewhat different 
We hope Mr. Woodford 
would sympathize with us in such a struggle, 
he is opposed to the minimized instalment payment, while 


nduce that fresh 
for we know 


his judgment and advice would materially assist in giving 
that new capital the direction which it appears to us it 
should take. 

Henry L. Steinert is one of the hardest working members 
of the trade of Philadelphia. He can be found from early 
morn until late at night, and frequently near midnight, in 
his attractive place of business, and it is a treat to watch 
him handle a retail customer. Although, at times, we may 
have slight divergencies of trivial opinions with Mr. Stein- 
ert, Sr., and not exactly agree with him on all points of the 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
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piano business (and we believe we are entitled to our 
opinions, particularly when we pay for the difference), yet 


we will say, without any aroma of equivocation in the ex- | 
pression, that Mr. Steinert, Sr., has understood how to make | 
first-class, high grade piano salesmen out of his sons. There | 
is not to-day another piano salesman of such matured and | 


ripe gifts as Henry Steinert, and it makes no difference in 


the handling, whether it is a Steinway or a medium or a | 
cheap piano to be disposed of, he understands the treat- | 
ment of the case to perfection. In fact he is a piano doc- | 
tor, just as is his senior ; in fact all the Steinerts are sales- | 


men par excellence. 

Scales 4 and 5 of the Cunningham pianos are particularly 
brilliant instruments and are sold without trouble if the 
salesman does not kill the sale. Of course, frequently the 
salesmen do disintegrate a transaction, but at Cunning- 
ham’s this is not apt to occur. The catalogue of the com- 
pany refers to the Prince of Wales as one of the great 
fashionable celebrities who does not own a Cunningham 


piano. Well, he is very foolish. He can find the address | 


of the company in this paper among the advertisements. 

Bellaks are delighted with their bicycle trade, and if it 
keeps a-rolling they are apt to throw pianos in to close sales. 
The Bellaks have no wheels in their heads. They have 
secured a new agency in Reading named Thompson & 
Allen, who will push the Sterling particularly. 

S. A. Gould, manager of the Estey houses in Boston and 
Philadelphia, was at the latter warehouse this past week. 
He makes semi-monthly trips now. Mr. Gould deserves 
great credit for what he has accomplished in recent 
times. 


What a bad idea it is to put low grade, common goods in | 


your sales window so that everyone can observe how cheap 
you can sell. Your competitor, who sees this too, will at 
once twist every customer the other way when the customer 


comes from your store by stating that you are a cheap con- | 


cern and proving it. Why don’t you put pianos in your 
windows, fine looking instruments, and mark them $1,000, 


$1,500 apiece? Everybody will then stop and look at them | 


and remark it. But cheap figures are used only in com- 
parison with other cheap ones. 








Mayer to Knabe. 


J is reported, though the rumor cannot be 
definitely either confirmed or denied, that Mr. Fer- 


dinand Mayer, who returned from Europe a fortnight or so | 
ago, will accept the position of manager of the New York | 
branch of Wm. Knabe & Co., and that within a few days | 


he will be found in charge of their Fifth avenue ware- 


rooms to take up his part of the aggressive campaign | 


which the Knabe house will inaugurate at the beginning of 
the fall season, that is to say next month. 

The other moves they have made, which are up to the 
present time in form for announcement, consist of the 
acquisition of young Mr. James E. Healy, who, it is said, 
will make his headquarters hereafter in Baltimore, in 
which city he will shortly wed a daughter of Mr. Chas. 
Keidel, and the engagement of Carrefio to play the Knabe 
piano during the concert season soon to begin. 

Mr. Mayer, it will be remembered, at one time managed 
the New York warerooms with marked success, and only 
severed his connection with the Knabe house to accept the 
position of manager of the New York retail warerooms of 
Chickering & Sons He remained at Chickering Hall until 


the expiration of his five years’ contract, which ran out last | 


spring, and then went to Europe for rest and to wind up 
some affairs connected with the estate of his mother. 

F. H. Mayer, a son of Ferdinand Mayer, who was re- 
tained by Chickering & Sons after his father left, has re- 
signed. 





The Sutro Business. 


NOTICE appears in the music department of 
A this issue stating that Miss Ottilie Sutro, a daughter 
of the late Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, is dangerously ill in 
London. 

It may not be generally known that Mrs. Otto Sutro, 
accompanied by her two talented daughters, Rose and 
Ottilie, the remarkable ensemble pianists, left the United 
States more than a fortnight ago to seek much needed rest 
and to absent themselves from the surroundings of their 
lamented father’s death, which must have been doubly un- 
pleasant to them because of the fact that his demise 
occurred while Mrs. Sutro and her daughters were abroad 
on the very threshold of an exceptional artistic career of 
his children. Since Mrs. Sutro’s return and the readjust- 
ment consequent upon the death of her husband she has 
been industriously occupied in the business affairs of the 
concern, which it will be remembered is a stock company, 
and the appointment of Mr. Walter D. Moses as its man- 
ager will be also remembered. 

It is now reported that Mr. Moses resigned his position 
on September 1 to rejoin his house at Richmond, Va. No 
appointment has been made to substitute him, and the 
ultimate outcome of the affairs of the late Otto Sutro is 
at present not made public. 


| 











CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, September 12, 1896. { 
OTHING astonishes one nowadays; therefore 
it was no surprise upon visiting the town of Van 
Wert, Ohio, to find that the new concern, the Anderson & 
Newton Piano Company, has made a few pianos already 
which should rank with others of older make. 

Reaching Van Wert early on the morning of Wednesday 
the town was found in holiday garb. It was Anderson & 
Newton day not onlyin the town itself, but the concern 
| was for that day the owner by right of purchase for so 

many shekels of the entire receipts, from whatever source, 

that the Van Wert County Fair Association should gather 
| in, and that in order that the day might prove attractive to 
as large a crowd as possible Messrs. Anderson & Newton 
had not only advertised far and near that on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday a piano would be given away by lot 
to those who purchased tickets for their day at the fair, 
but that there would be a reunion of all the brass bands 
in that section of the country also. And they were there, 
as one very quickly discovered, fifteen of them in a row, 
and as fast as one band ceased to play another began. 
The morning was rather threatening, but about 25,000 
people were on the ground, and in the afternoon the first 
piano was drawn for and won by a schoolboy of one of the 
neighboring towns. 

The instruments that were given away were all oak 
cases and the plainest that the company makes, but they 
| were all truly elegant pianos, and should be appreciated by 
the lucky winners. The above facts are given because 
the manner of advertising was decidedly unique and enter- 
prising. 

As to the pianos which they are displaying, the material 


strings, action, hammer felt, and all. The scale is the 

| production of Gust. Ad. Anderson, the eldest of the three 
brothers, and that is saying enough, as none of the Ander- 
sons ever turned out a poor one ; on the contrary, they are 
all good, and this one to which reference is now made is 
up to the standard. 

The action is well set and well regulated, the tone is fine, 
| and the case is an original design of Mr. Anderson's, which 
| ought to be surety for that part. 

The concern has a good brick factory with modern 
equipments, and is out of debt, and purposes to keep as 
near that point as possible. 

Mr. Newton is one of the most popular men in that sec- 
tion of the country. The local Fair Journal thus an- 
nounces the affair. 


To-day will certainly mark a great day to go down in the history 
of the Fair Association. 

The Anderson & Newton Piano Company have given their time, 
money and three pianos of as fine a make as can be purchased any- 
where, to make this a day long to be remembered by the inhabit- 
ants of this and surrounding counties. 

The instruments to be given away are fully equal, and in many 
respects superior, to makes of older firms, and cannot be surpassed 
in finish or tone. Their factory is filled with men, every one of 
whom is a skilled mechanic, as their work testifies. 

Mr. Anderson, superintendent, has been in the piano business all 
his life in connection with the largest and best manufacturers, and 
is fully qualified for the position he fills. 

That the piano company is liberal goes without saying. Nothing 
on so large a scale has ever been attempted before, especially in so 
small a town, ard the persons who hold the lucky numbers will cer- 
tainly be well repaid for attending the fair. 


so nobody will be slighted in this respect. 

The drawing of the pianos will be in charge of the Fair Associa- 
tion and will take place on the grounds at 4 o'clock P.M. The tick- 
ets will be inclosed in a barrel and thoroughly shaken up, and a 
man, selected by the committee appointed by the association, will 
be blindfolded and he will draw the lucky numbers from the 


barrel. 
The company has been to a big expense and is certainly 
deserving of success. 


*a 
A large house in this city which keeps a daily record of 
‘extensions asked for” reports an improved condition in 
this respect. eae 


In relation to the doings of the different houses here 
there can be nothing said that is particularly interesting. 
The Mason & Hamlin Company has renewed its contract 


Conservatory, which has been in doubt up to this week. 
Lyon, Potter & Co. are selling quite a number of pianos, 





is without exception of the best that can be procured— | 


The company also furnishes the music for the day. In the neigh- | 
borhood of twenty bands will be present from surrounding towns, | 


| both high grade and cheaper, with a tendency to dispose of 
more of the former than the latter. 

Assignee Louis Dederick has nothing more to say in re- 
lation to the action which may be taken as toa dividend by 
the Manufacturers Piano Company. 

Mr. E. S. Conway says the W. W. Kimball Company is 
doing business right along and making money. 

Mr. J. V. Steger is out on the road, but we know his 

| concern is fairly prosperous, even in these unfavorable 
times. They are all waiting for the political excitement 
to subside, and hoping that after November business will 

| resume its usual course, and that there will be nothing to 
further interfere for another four years anyway. 


Personals. 


Mr. I. N. Rice is back from his Eastern trip, and feels 
that something has been accomplished. He hopes now 
that the affairs of the Schaeffer Piano Company are in a 
fair way of being adjusted, and that business may be re- 
sumed by October 1. 

Mr. E. E. Walters, one of the trusted representatives of 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, is visiting the home 
house. 

Mr. John W. Northrop left this week for Boston, and is 
still there. 

Mr. Thomas Hume, of the Chase Brothers Piano Com- 
pany, of Muskegon, Mich., was in the city this week. 

Mr. John Evans, of Newby & Evans, of New York, was 
in town. He says he is out more for fun than business, but 

| hopes to secure a little business also. 

Mr. John A. Norris, representing the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, was again in town and was expecting to go 
further West, but has gone East instead. 

Mr. George P. Bent returned to Chicago on Thursday 
evening after an Eastern trip. There is a future for Mr. 
Bent, as anyone must acknowledge after a four hours’ con- 
versation, and it wasa pleasure to meet him at Fort Wayne 
on the same train. Mr. Bent has his eye on the world at 
large for business, which he proposes to accomplish in spite 
of all barriers. Mr. Wm. Steinway did it first, Story & 
Clark were next, and Mr. Bent is third. 





—C. A. Stewart has secured a judgment for $93.30 against the 
Automaton Piano Company 

—Mrs. E. R. McCaa, Lancaster, Pa., has been attached for $5,000 in 
favor of the Ephrata National Bank 


—Three chattel mortgages, aggregating $600, are recorded against 
Geo. R. Colbraith, Alpena, Mich 

YERSONAL—We will pay $10 for authentic information as to the 

address and present occupation of one T. H. Smith, a piano 


salesman who was employed some years ago by R. Dorman & Co, 
and Jesse French, of Nashville, Tenn.; H. G. Hollenberg and E. 
Witzman & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and Thos. Goggan & Brother, 
of Galveston, Tex. Address Legacy, care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York city. 





Novelties ip Music Furniture. 








‘*The Mozart’’ Patented Combination of Violin Case and Pulpit. 


MADE BY 


‘PALMER & Emsury Mea. Co., 


185 & 187 Canal Street, New York. 





for the use of the Mason & Hamlin piano in the Chicago | 4 Full Line of VIOLIN STANDS and MUSIC FURNITURE. 





Send for illustrated Catalogue and Prices. 
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Muehlfeld & Haynes Decision. 
N the issue of this paper of June 10 was published 
the news of the asking for an order for voluntary disso- 
lution of the corporation of the Muehlfeld & Haynes Com- 
pany and the granting of the order by Justice Andrews, of 
the Supreme Court, the order returnable with charge to 
show cause on September 15. A short time after the com- 
pany made a general assignment, which Justice Andrews 
declared to be void, as order to show cause had been entered 
and allowed, and that further action on the company’s part 
could not be made. Subsequently Justice Andrews ap- 
pointed John Spellman receiver for the effects of the com- 
pany and Mr. Spellman applied to the assignee for the 
books and possession, which was refused. Mr. Spellman 
immediately began suit, and_the motionwas argued six 
weeks ago before Judge Stover, who reserved decision 
until last Saturday, when he found for the plaintiff, John 
Spellman. 
During the time this matter has been under advisement 
some held at the Muehlfeld & 


Haynes factory to satisfy judgments obtained before the 


auction sales have been 


assignment was made. 
The decision of Justice Stover follows 
Decision. 
Supreme Court—SpreciaL Term, Part I. 

By Stover, /.—In re Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Com- 
pany.—This is an application for an order directing the de- 
livery of books and papers of a corporation to a receiver 
appointed in proceedings for a voluntary dissolution. 
Subsequent to the filing of the petition for a voluntary 
dissolution, the corporation made a general assignment for 
the benefit of creditors, and the property was delivered un- 


der the general assignment to the assignee named. Upon 
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Actions that are thoroughly re- 
liable in construction. 

An imperfect Action is a source 
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and customer. 
Buy pianos that have inthem the 


Roth & Engethardt Actions. 


FACTORY AT 


St. Johnsville, New York. 
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the return of the order to show cause, a receiver of the cor- 
poration was appointed, and he now makes this application 
for the direction of the delivery of the books, papers, &c., 
of the corporation. The motion is resisted upon the ground 
that the assignment for the benefit of creditors vested the 
title of all the assets of the corporation in the assignee, and 
that he now has a superior right to that of the receiver. 

The provision of the statute, Section 2430 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, is as follows : ‘‘ A sale, assignment, mort- 
gage, conveyance or other transfer of any property of a 
corporation, made after the filing of a petition as pre- 
scribed in this title, in payment of or as security for an 
existing or prior debt, or for any other consideration, or a 
judgment thereafter rendered against the corporation by 
confession, or upon the acceptance of an offer, is absolutely 
void as against the receiver appointed in the special pro- 
ceeding, and as against the creditors of the corporation.” 
The effect of the section is to make the appointment of the 
receiver relate back to the time of the filing of the peti- 
tion, and to vest him with all property of the corporation 
which it may have at that time. By further provisions of 
the statute, in case of the insolvency of the corporation, a 
receiver may be appointed at any time after the filing of 
the petition, and injunctions against transfers may be 
issued. 

A corporation may make an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors without preferences, and the question here is 
whether the transfer under such circumstances as above 
described is sufficient to vest any title inthe assignee. It 
is insisted that this section was intended only to prevent 
creditors from obtaining preferences, some over the others, 
and to prohibit transfers intended to act as preferences ; 
but the statute does not so declare, and, so far as the re- 
ceiver is concerned, all transfers in payment of, or of se- 
curity for debt, are absolutely void. There may be a 
transfer of property so that each creditor would have 
sufficient to pay his debt, and neither would acquire any 
priority over the others, yet so far as the receiver, who is 
charged with winding up the affairs of the corporation, is 
concerned, such transfer would be void. It does not de- 
pend upon the ability of the party to show at the time the 
transfer is made that it does not operate as a preference ; 
but the language of the statute is such, I think, as may 
bear the broad interpretation of excluding all transfers 
upon any consideration whatever, as though it said, ‘‘ Any 
transfer whatever in payment of or as security for any ex- 
isting or prior debt, or any other transfer.” In other 
words, it was the intention of the statute, I think, that the 
receiver should be vested with all the property which the 
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corporation had at the time of the filing of the petition, 
and that after the filing of the petitition the corporation 
should have no power to transfer its property. 

Now, even a technical construction of the language, 
for any other consideration,” would embrace the transfer 
in question, for certainly a transfer of this kind is not with- 


‘or 


out consideration ; considerations are recited, and the ob- 
ject of the instrument is certainly to pay the debts of the 
corporation, because its entire property is placed in the 
hands of the assignee for that purpose, so that, even con- 
fining ourselves to technical constructions, there is a transfer 
of its property for the purpose of paying its debts, as se- 
curity, if you please, for its debts, because it is placed 
irrevocably beyond the reach of every other person, simply 
for the purpose of carrying out this purpose, viz., the pay- 
ment of the debts of the corporation, so that it is literally a 
transfer of the property for the payment of or as security 
for its debts, and so within the condemnation of the 
statute. 

But it is said that the assignment for the benefit of cred- 
itors could not be within the contemplation of the law- 
makers, for the reason that at the time the statute was 
passed it was not permissible for corporations to make 
general assignments for the benefit of creditors. I think 
this is without force, for the permission to make general 
assignments must be said to have been given under the ex- 
isting conditions of the law, and it would not be incon- 
sistent to say that a statute which permitted a general as- 
signment to be made did not abrogate that provision of the 
law which put the title to property in the receiver at the 
time of the filing of the petition in proceedings for a volun- 
tary dissolution. But it is entirely consistent to say that 
the assignment for the benefit of creditors may be made, 
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We do not fear the most rigid examination of 


our instruments, for they speak for themselves. 


“a. wee 

















“| to. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL 





«PIANOS, 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. 
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except so far as it may conflict with the existing provisions 
of the law with regard to receivers. 

The object of the statute is to place the property under 
the control of the court and its officers, there to be distrib- 
uted, and it would be useless and idle to appoint a receiver 
to wind up the affairs of the corporation after the corpora- 
tion had transferred all of its property by a general assign- 
ment. It will not be supposed that the court intended by 
the order appointing this receiver to sanction any such 
doctrine. The motion must be granted, and an order may 
be entered directing the delivery of the property of the cor- 
poration. 








THE PROPER “AD.” 





VERY dealer should insert this advertisement in 
his local papers : 





NEW PIANOS OF ALL GRADES 


ON INSTALMENTS. EASY PAYMENTS. 


The cheapest we handle, . . e . - $250 
“ mext grade, . e e e ° ° ° e 300 


e > - ° . ° . . ° . . 350 
- se . . ° . . . . . 450 
” at ” . ° ° ° . ° . . 500 


See Higher Grades of Uprights and Grands 
from $500 to $2,000. 
Second-hand Pianos at All Prices. 


Lf you desire to learn why legitimate Pianos cannot be sold 
at retail for less than $250, and that any sold below that price 
are without merit or value, ask by mail THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York, the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and it will explain it to you without charge, tf you send 
this advertisement in your letter. 


or ODL lll lll, 





It is dignified ; it is novel; its contents must nec- 
essarily attract attention and be productive of 
inquiry. 

The name of the dealer can be inserted either at 
the top or bottom. 

We first published it some months ago, and those 
dealers who adopted it are continuing it. Try it. 








Mr. E. N. McKinney, of the Marshall & Wendell Piano 
Company, of Albany, is on a short trip this week as far 
south as Washington. Mr. Schindler, the traveling repre- 
sentative of the house, is in Indiana. 








There are other 
good organs, but 
none better or 


more satisfactory 
to dealer and cus- 0 GAN 
tomer than the ., 9 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 


Current Chat and Changes. 
J. E. Burt is the new dealer in Belle Centre, Ohio. 
** *# 
Edmund C. Jordan will shortly open a new store in Cen- 
tre, Ia. ene 


October 1 is the date set for the opening of the new 
music store in Memphis, Tenn., owned by Mrs. W. Kellar. 


* ne 


C. W. Graves has purchased the music business of W. T. 
Giffe, Logansport, Ind. aee 


John Sherratt, Cedar Falls, Ia., has sold out. 
* + 
McIntyre & Goodsell, Grand Rapids, Mich., have dis- 
solved. one 


J. F. Halbisch, Louisville, Ky., has executed two chat- 
tel mortgages for $1,015. 

* * * 

Notice is hereby given that the partnership heretofore 
existing between the undersigned under the firm name of 
Alexander Brothers & Co., Greenville, S. C., has this 
day been dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. Thomas 
O. Alexander withdrawing from said firm. The business 
will be continued by L. M. Alexander and A. M. Alex- 
ander under the firm name of Alexander Brothers & Co. 

M. L. ALEXANDER, 

T. O. ALEXANDER, 

A. M. ALEXANDER. 

ALEXANDER & Co. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1896. a 


In withdrawing from the firm of Alexander Brothers & 
Co., I desire to thank the public for the very liberal pat- 
ronage given us in the past, and to bespeak a continuance 
of the same to the new firm of Alexander Brothers & Co., 
who will continue the business with headquarters at 
Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C. 

Very respectfully, 
*s*# 


T. O. ALEXANDER. 


Chas. H. Graff, Blairsville, Pa.,is reported to have given 
a judgment for $10,000. 


* * 
E. A. Steady, Chamberlin Block, Berlin, N. H., is the 
address of a new dealer at that point. 
* * 
The MacCoy Music Company has been organized at 
Pittsfield, Me., for the purpose of buying, selling and pub- 
lishing music and musical merchandise, with $10,000 capi- 


tal stock, of which $3,000 is paid in. The officers are: 
President, Frank E. Morse, of Auburndale, Mass.; treas- 
urer, F. Addison Porter, of Allston, Mass. 

se * 

Henry Lukens, Philadelphia, Pa., has been apprehended 
charged with an alleged conspiracy to defraud W. F. 
Kelly, dealer, of Doylestown, Pa. 

* % & 

To-day is the last chance to put in claims against the 
Gleitz Piano Company, Bloomsburg, N. J. Claims must 
be filed with Receiver Chas. C. Carter. 

*# an 

Application was made to the Probate Court at Columbus, 
Ohio, by L. R. Pugh, assignee of William H. Grubs, for 
leave to permit the removal by the Blasius Piano Company, 
from the store at 44 North High street, of six pianos be- 
longing to the company ; also the Emerson Company, one 
piano ; also the Starr Piano Company, five pianos, and one 
belonging to the Pease Piano Company—all consigned to 
W.H. Grubs. He has been granted permission to have 


the stock moved. 
* *# # 


Henry W. Metcalf is now manager for the Boston Stool 
Company. 

* 2 

Otto Braumuller is probably in Omaha by this time, the 
limit of his present Western trip. 

* 2 # 

Charles F. Kellogg, Le Roy, N. Y., has purchased the 

music business of Steuber & Graves. 
* *# # 

A deal has been completed within the past week which 
places Dr. Reeder in the front ranks of the music trade of 
Peoria and Illinois. He has closed a contract with Stein- 
way & Sons, of New York, for the sale of their pianos. 
He has also secured the A. B. Chase Piano Company's 
line. Dr. Reeder is well known throughout Illinois as a 
reliable and successful business man. He can be depended 
upon as a piano dealer. He fully understands the differ- 
ent grades and how to select a stock of instruments. This 
new deal means a fine music house for Peoria in the near 
future.—Peoria, /il., Transcript. 


* * & 


Incendiaries burned Samuel Carlisle’s music house in 
Indianapolis, Ind., August 31. Loss, $2,500; insurance, 


$1,800. 
* # # 


The Dallas Piano Company is a new Texas corporation, 
with capital stock of $15,000. Directors, F. J. Burry, H. 





C. Rupe and C D. Pratt. 
























The highest possible standard in Tone 
and Workmanship. 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 





ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, CHICAGO. 


GEO. PP. BENT. 
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New Hardman Catalogue. 
HE first of the fall catalogues issued by that 
now famous producer of artistic commercial books, 
Ketterlinus, of Philadelphia, comes to hand in the shape of 
an attractive brochure telling of the good things to be had 
in the shape of Hardman pianos. The typographical excel- 
lence of the book appeals at once to the expert eye, and in the 
make-up—the contents of the work—shows careful prepara- 
tion and a studied collection of just such points as are best 
calculated to attract attention and win respect for the ar- 
ticles offered. 

It is noticeable that the English used in this catalogue is 
far better than that employed in the average piano cata- 
logue, a point that is particularly striking, for the reason 
that the usual offerings of this nature contain but a com- 
pilation of set terms that may be found in each and almost all 
other piano catalogues. In these times of political agitation 
the opening paragraph of the chapter entitled The Hard- 
man Piano’s Abroad, which here given, 
might appear to have some significance of a Bryanesque 


Success is 


flayor, but it cannot be intended, since the firm of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. has made a record which it is to be hoped 





will not remain unequaled, in that they have steadily paid 
up an old indebtedness at the rate of 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, with interest. This is the paragraph : 

Although Americans generally make up their minds without ref- 
erence to what the people of other nations think, it is perhaps grati- 
fying to find that persons occupying the highest positions abroad 
have accepted American ideas or products, It isa compliment to 
the United States that, new as she is, the palm of favor should be 
bestowed upon anything which emanates from her. Under these 
circumstances we feel sure that the 50,000 purchasers of the Hard- 
man piano are gratified that the preference which led them to choose 
the “‘Hardman” should manifest itself in so pronounced a way in 
England. 

The illustrations are of the finest ever printed in a trade 
circular; they are well drawn, perfectly engraved, and 
printed in a manner that is direct, clean cut and pleasing. 
It is altogether a work upon which both its makers and 
producers should be congratulated. 


A New Feature in Music Furniture. 
N our trade department of this issue will be 
I found a cut representing a unique music stand and 
violin case combined, which is being manufactured by the 
Palmer & Embury Manufacturing Company, this city. 


This firm is one of the large furniture manufacturers, and 
has had designed a line of artistic music stands as a new 
feature of their business, which will be appreciated by pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 

These stands, or musi 
designate them in their catalogue announcement, are more 
elaborate in workmanship than is generally given to arti- 
cles of this nature, and the object is to afford a piece of fur- 
niture corresponding with the furnishings of a parlor or 
music room. The prices are reasonable. An illustrated 
catalogue will be furnished to anyone upon application to 
the firm at Gouverneur slip, this city. 


pulpits, as they are pleased to 





I THE 


ANDERSON & NEWTON 


PIANO CO., 
VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 


There is nothing in pianos superior to 
ours. In case work, materials, scale, tone 


or action there is none better. 








STRICH & ZEIDLER 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 


.- PIANOS. . 


134th Street and Brook Avenae, 
NEW YORK. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
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THonoucnty riasr-ciAss PIC fe IT OSS 9 every nesrecr. 
cS ———— ° 


—ot+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?4e— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 








DO YOU SING Soprano. 


Alto, Tenor or Bass? 





Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
Played as Written, by use of the 


exactly suited to it, 


“im” The NORRIS & HYDE 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 








we FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 





WASHINGTON STREET. 


days : 
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CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 





FE. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 
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Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


ORGANS, 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


tablished agents only. 
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“POUR PIANOS - 
SUALITE GARIN 


TEN 2 GUILLEN 
CLAVIERSAITE | 


AUS VORZUGLICHSTEM PATENT 


EW YORK Ae 
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GARANTIR 
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@ATENT STEE) 
MUSIC WIRE 
RANTED PENS 
Sole Agents U, S&S. A,: 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 
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CAPITAL, ONE MILLIO 


WOODBURY, 


Correspondence 


with the Trade 


Tak BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any / 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 


a” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are mot represented. 


N DOLLARS. 


N. J. 





solicited. 


EU PHON 
Self- 


Can 








Harmonica. 


everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Atvtomatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 





IKA. 
Playing 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


be haudied by 





36 East 14th St., soca, New York City. ne! aa 
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ENGL 
PIANGS 


N) 





ME 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? “*gggesze=" 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iu. 





CHASE BAUS, PIAND CO, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 





Ou Sé 
E m 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STECER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St and Wabash Ave., Chicago, /il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


**Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 

melodious tone than all other 

concert Zithers in consequence 

of its peculiar construction 

The “Eufonia”’ Zither has for 

that reason grown to be the 

favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 

JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 

(372) BOHEMIA. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO Cé., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPNRiGEsET FIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Sexp ror Our New CaTALocun, 


THE SING ER. PEASE PIANO CO. 


316 te 322 West 43rd Street, 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


... MADE BY ... NwaVvv’ YORE. 
THE SINGER PIANO CO,, Neo. 248 Wabash Avenue, 























The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfeetion of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsepran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








The Old Standard——The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable inst: uments 
ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE LACOVA, 

MR. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. ! LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding al! 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


eeeee DEPOT AT .....- 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
A The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 











A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT 
A 


reread THE —_—_— LOW PRICE. 





235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, SOoEIOAGO. 





THE SPIES PIANO 
MAJ ESTIC PIANO Baier 
Lincoln Ave., Southern Boulevard, 

East 182d and 138d Sts., 
we NEW YORK. 
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The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


= PIANO. 


aye 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





Without a Riwal for Tone, Touch and Durability, 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetn Steezt.) 





WASLE & CO," 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEV DWTWoR kK. 


COR, MOTT ST., 


Cc. chapel chapel 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


DILLIAM TONE & BRO., Agents for wanes States and Canada, 26 WARREN 8ST., NEW YORK; 


6 W.SEAVERNS. SON =: , 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


STUART PIANOS, Before You Buy a 


MANUFACTURED BY BOEHM FLUTE 
AH. STUART & C0, INN, In ADORF 


G. ULLMANN, te "ADORF (Germany). 
107 W. Canton 8t., 








Own man ufacture. 


Full guaran tee for pure 
pitch, easy s; cpeaking, neat finish. 








This Space is Reserved 


FOR 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8 0. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos 
OVER (00,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 

















OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES heascrhiviadaages a 
THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Or 
procession in appearanc 
More sold than all other makes 
Address for Prix 


HH. LEHR & Cco., Easton, Pa. 


INTC ORPORATED 





s far ahead of the 
ve, finish, tone oat the 2d qualitie 
nbined. THE LEHR 1s THE STANDARD. 


nd New Catalogu 








FACTORY @ OFFICE 


'@TT @ PEACH STs 


ERs. Pee, 


Established 1867, 








ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


Meee 162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New Yerk. 


Warerooms: 


115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 












Sensational Novelty! 


“‘CHORDEPHON.”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
Y7/ able metal note disks. Can be rey with a crank or with a 
clock work which also can be use 

ren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countries. 


CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 








as adriving power for child- 





LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





World's Columbian Exposition, 
HIGHEST AWAR Coes 0, 1898, for Violins, Violas 
and Violoncellos. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRoO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 
Vioun Makers & REPAIRERS 


Importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Dealers in 





147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
LINDEMAN PIANOS, “sew vorx. 


Warerooms: 


116 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


moOOCORZESsSTsKHK WN. FT. 


THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


——MANUFACTURED BY-— 


The Century Piano Coe., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER Pranos.| W 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. W. Tanner & Son “ce 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for quality of tone 
and durability, all 
my own production. 














Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS: 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 








NOT BUV..... 


Wi Finest «Finest ORGAN 


BADE? 

sont ti you can getit at about the same 

price as other organs are soid ,or. Intending pur- 
chasers should send to us for our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORCAN Cco.,’ 


Please mention thispaven’ LEBANON, PA, 











NEW WATER MOTORS. 


Por Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machines and all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 


No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard 8t., Baltimore, Md. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
PIANO PLATES = sx» 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORE 













Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 
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Staib Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 








INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
| 134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY. 


WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 








THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found »nly in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with- 
out intesiorage parties with the instrument itself, 
THE PO TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boul d & 8 


OLD VIOLINS 


Splendidly Imitated, 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wooD, 








bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


best English Gut, 
to be had from all 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 

EUBABRUNN-Mar kneukirehen |. 

Sachsen, Germany. 





Siw 


CHICAGO, U. 8S. A. 


A Grand, Square 
and Upright 


... PIANOS... 


ved hest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1476, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
pm years. §@ illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms tavorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


“Tfie Capen Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 








The —_— 
tiect 
shethastontty 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
= able long 
= note, is the 
« KALOPHON,”” ™23!sctares 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durabilit x. the instruments warranted. The 








“KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Tilustrated catalogue on Jemand, 








JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals ; 
St. George's Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three ; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral four. 


rw § CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - - New YOrK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New Yor«k Factory: 88, 90, 9 Lincoln Ave. 


POOoLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them ji st what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street. Boston, Mass 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








WESSELL,NIGKEL & GROSS 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 


WESER B 


ROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEw YoRz. 








THE CBLEBRATED GORDON GUITAR. 


FROM $8.00 TO $60.00. 


= ~ os. * * 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO0., | ‘x “— 
y 7 1 bons 
IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. Iliustrated aa 
Catalogue Finish. 
* * 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


3 
WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. | 
ALSO | 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvVvOoRYTToN, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 








Piano Haraware, 
SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 








+e 


CUNNINGHA 


PIANO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 
g 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE AND 
TERRITORY. 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
Grands. 





* * * *& * 





= H. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 








One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind on the 
Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 











Established 1852. 


Us —= 
BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 





DRESDEN. 








The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON $. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ~~ *' Fiue and Reed. * * *” Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPrse ORGAN MATHRNRIATLS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ;the ereatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and "Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments : CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


wove enue” KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
586 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 


Illustrated a and Price List 
PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS. 








JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MK PHA 



















tor 57 years made on honor—sold on merit 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. ee 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The de ale?'s interests and our 





own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 


A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


IN THE 


ACCORDEON 


Branch is the inven 

m of GUENTHER 
KOERNER, in Gera 
Reuss (Germany 

The belly needs nx 
longer brass tippings 
on the corners, but is 
made out of ONE 
piece of leather, ir 
accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process he cor 












A. M, McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 











STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


ners are no longer 
sharp, but are round 
. ed off and give a 
| pleasin, and elegant appearance, as well as an ulmost inde 
structible body, to the instrument, which was therefore named 
| “THE INDESTRUCTIBLE HERCULES.” The 
Guenther Koerner Accordeons are most favorably known, 





ES 


| 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAYICONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


























EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offices: 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 21 5 to 221 WA BASH AVE., CH ICAGO, IL 


“fc IMBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
ALFRED DOLGE a2 SOn 


—~—- HIGHEST AWARD -e& 


ae ee 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 




















great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
A W. A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Felt 15 
COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


RE. A DS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 

covering 

machine. : 

(Signed) Mew ”° ae, 
e 








K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. v il 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 
World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street. INE W “Y ORES. 





STORY : rvs STARR PIANOS. 


& AN D Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


RGANS, 
CLARK : oo 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 











STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., 
Canal and (6th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














